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ETALLURGY.—Dr. PERCY, F.R.S., will 
Commence a Course of Fifty Lectures on METALLURGY, 
at the Government School of Mines, Jermyn Street, on MONDAY 
next, the 13th instant, at 12 o’clock. Fee'for the Course, £4. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Regist: 
INERALOGY.—Kuine’s CotiEce, Lonpon, 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a course 
of TWENTY LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the application of Mineral 
sabstances in the Arts. The Lectures will be illustrated by an 
axtensive Collection of Specimens, and will begin on Wrpnespar, 
Ocroser 8th, at 9 o'clock a.m. They will be continued on each 
succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. Fee £22. 
R. W. JELF, D.D.. Principal. 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 
connexion with the University of London). SESSION 
1956-7. The COLLEGE WILL OPEN for the Session on 
MONDAY, the 13th day of October next, and the Examination 
vious to the admission of proposing Students will commence 
‘on that day, and be continued on following days, at Ten o’clock 
4a.,at the College. The Session will terminate in July, 1857, 

For a statement of the courses of instruction which will be 
given in the several departments, see advertisement published in 
the Lrrexnany Gazette of the 20th ultimo. 

The following Scholarships and Prizes havebeen founded for 
competition by Students of the Owen's College—viz., 

The Victoria Scholarship, for competition in classical learning, 
annual value 20., tenable for two years. 

The Wellington Scholarship, for competition in the Critical 
Knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament, annual 
yalue 201., tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships—viz., Two Scholarships in Chemi " 
annual value 50/. each, tenable for two years. Two Scholarships 
in Mathematics, annual value 25/. each, tenable for not more than 
two years. 

The Dalton Prizes in Chemistry for the ensuing session—viz., 
4 prize of 251. for the best, and a prize of 15/. for the second best, 
setof chemical preparations from indigo, uric acid, or alcohol; 
and a prize of 201. for the most correctly executed series of twenty 
qualitative analyses ; and a prize of 101. for the second best ditto. 
Also, a prize of 10/. for the best, and a prize of 5. for the second 

di ion on ‘‘ The At phere ;” anda prize of 10. for 
the best, and a prize of 5l. for the second best, essay upon 
“Technology.” 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value 15/. given annually. 
* Further particulars relating to the Courses and Termis of in- 
straction, and the Conditions upon which the Scholarships and 
Prizes may be competed for, will be found ina prospectus which 
eee from Mr. NICHOLSON, at the College, Quay Street, 

es 











iter. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Sec. to the Trustees. 
§t. James's Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN 

ExGLaNn D AND AUSTRALIA, by the 
EUROPEAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL COM- 

PANY’S STEAM-SHIPS— 


ONEIDA . . . 
EUROPEAN . . . 





COLUMBIAN 
AUSTRALASIAN . 
TASMANIAN . . 
ASIAN . . . 
AFRICAN . . . 
SIMLA (Chartered). 2450 ° 
The EUROPEAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL COM- 
PANY (under contract with Her Majesty’s Government for the 
Conveyance of the Australian Mails), will dispatch the under- 
noted Steamers from SOUTHAMPTON to MELBOURNE and 
SYDNEY, as follows :— 
. Saturday, 18th October, 1856 
SIMLA ° ° dnesd 12th Ni b 
EUROPEAN. Friday, 
COLUMBIAN . Monday, 





ies 12th December, is 
12th January, 1857 


Fares. 
. TO MELBOURNE— 
In Poop and After State-Rooms.....€85 to £70 


In Forward State-Rooms... «++-£60 to £50 
Exclusive of Wines, Spirits, and Malt Liquors, which may be 
had on board 


To SYDNEY.—Five per cent. additional. 

All the Passengers dine together in the Main Saloon and have 
the same privileges. 

Rates for Parcels to be ascertained by application to the Com- 


pany. 

The regular Monthly Communication between England andthe 
Australian Colonies, via Suez and Point de Galle, will commence 
from Sydney in J anuary,and from Southampton in February next. 

For particulars, application to be made at the Company's Offices 
inLondon, at 12, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate Street ; and in 
Ghagow, at 33, Renfield Street. 

JAMES GALBRAITH ,Manager. 


LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable 
abevery important place in Europe. These notes are issued with- 
out , and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The 
free of charge, Letters of Credit on all the prin- 
wns in Europe. The Letters of Credit are issued 
ily at the Head Office in Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be 
Setined at the Head Office in Lothbury, or at any of the branches 
? 


Piestminster Branch......... 





1, St. James’s Square. 

+» 214, High Holborn. 

} +. 3, Wellington Street, Borough. 
} 87, High Street, Whitechapel. 
r .. 4, Stratford Place, Oxford St. 
oy seesveeee 217, Strand. 





ae of interest allowed on deposits of £5C0 and upwards at 


Or any of its branches is now 5 per cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 





INFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT. 


[IX CONSEQUENCE.OF NUMEROUS IN- 
FRINGEMENTS ON THE COPYRIGHT WORKS OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. the Proprietors give notice that they will 
interdict any publication in which songs or other selections from 
these Works are comprised, unless permission be previously asked 
and obtained. 


70,000 VOLUMES OF BOOKS, COPYRIGHTS, &c. 


M®. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, FLEET STREET, on WEDNESDAY, October 15, and 
Four following days, the Seventh and Concluding PORTION of 
the STOCK of the late WILLIAM PICKERING, comprising the 
Copyright and 1emaining Stock of Montagu’s edition of Lord 
Bacon’s Works, 17 vols.; the Copyright and remaining Stock of 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, 4 vols.; the Copyright of 
Mr. Dyce’s edition of the Dramatic Works of Greene, Marlowe, 
Peel, and Webster, 12 vols.; the Copyright of Physical Theory of 
Another Life, and many other Copyrights; 6000 volumes of the 
Aldine edition of the Poets, including 4 complete sets (2 in mo- 
rocco) ; 57 Oliver’s Monasticon Exoniensis ; 675 Byrne’s Euclid, 
printed in colours; 1000 Byrne’s Calculus, incomplete, un- 
published ; 847 Brandreth’s Translation of Homer's lliad, 2 vols.; 
200 Harvey’s Ecclesiz Anglican Vindex Catholicus, 3 vols.; 570 
Bacon's LEstays; 160 Bacon’s Advancement of Learning; 90 
Bacon’s Novum Organum; 1000 Diamond Shakspeare, 9 vols.; 
4800 Diamond Greek Testaments; 900 Howard’s Science of 
Drawing, 3 vols; 70 B io’s D » in Italian, 
3 vols., large paper, with Stothard’s Illustrations; 173 Shak- 
speare’s Plays, with Stothard's Illustrations ; 8 Holbein’s bible, 
cuts printed on India Paper : Diamond Classics, printed on India 
paper; Herrick’s Works, 2 vols., printed on vellum ; Webster’s 
Dramatic Works, 4 yols., large paper, only 12 printed ; Marlowe's 
Dramatic Works, 3 vols., large paper, only 12 printed; 8 Lea 
Wilson's privately printed Catalogue of Bibles, Testaments, &c., 
only 120 printed; Grenville Catalogue, 2 vols., large paper, only 
30 printed ; and copies of most of Mr. Pickering’s various publica- 
tions. Also Engravings, Copperplates, Woodcuts, &c., including 
Stothard’s John Gilpin’s Ride to Ed $20 imp ions, with 
the engraved copperplate ; 200 sets of Worthington’s Portraits of 
the Kings of England, with the 36 engraved copperplates; beuu- 
tiful Proofs of the Illustrations to the Bijou ; Sto: hard’s exquisite 
lilustrations to Boccaccio’s Decameron, !0 engraved copperplates, 
with the stock gf Proofs; Portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
engraved by Sherwin, with impressions; three engravea copper- 
plates of the rare plates, almost always wanting, in Chauncey’s 
History of Hertfordshire, &c. 


Catalogues now ready, Six Postage Stamps required. 


LECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. —W. REID 


and Co., Machinists and Telegraph Engineers, respectfully 
call the attention of Colleges and other Seminaries for the In- 
strnction of Youth to their simple and Ch.ap Electric Telegraph 
Intirim._.« for the Lecture Talle, &c., by which the principies 
of this Wonder-working agent may be explained and understood. 
Office, 262, Gresham House. No. 24, Old Broad Street. Works, 
25, University Street, Bedford Square. 











This day, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ACON’S ESSAYS: With Annotations. By 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 560 pages, 6s, : 


GTUDENTs MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY, containing the Political History, Geographica 
Position, and Social State of the Principal Nations of Antiquity 
digested from the Ancient Writers, and Illustrated by the dis- 
coveries of Modern Scholars and Travellers. By W. COOKE 
TAYLOR, LL.D. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Second and Cheaper Edition, 672 pages, 6s. 


GTUDENTS MANUAL OF MODERN 

HISTORY, containing the Rise and Progress of the Prin- 
cipal European Nations, their Political History, and the Changes 
in their Social Condition, with a History of the Colonies founded 
by Europeans. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Nearly Ready, Third and Concluding Part, with numerous 
Iilustrations, Octavo 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY : Theoretica 


and Practical. By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 


PART I., 10s.6d. PART II., 16s. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





On Thursday next, in 8vo, ill d from Sketch 
Commander S. Gurney Cresswell, 
4 Ney DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE, by H.M.S. Investigator, Captain.Sir R. M‘Clure, 
1850-54. Edited by Commander SHERARD OSBORN, from the 
Logs and Journals of Captain Robert Le M. M‘Clure. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





taken by 





This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 
DVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
INDUSTRIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. By DAVID PAGE 
¥.G.8., Author of “ Introductory Text-Book of Geology.” With 
Engravings and a Glossary of Terms. 
William Black woed and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 5s. 


NIMAL vd AND SOMNAM- 
BULISM. By the Somuambule, ADOLPRE DIDIER. 
T.C. Newby, 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square; and at 


jon aaneee Residence, 4, Union Place, New Ruad, Regent’s 
ark. 





The Instruments may be seen at the Crystal Palace, Syd 


A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
or the sum of 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 


RAnwWAyY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for injury, or £100 in 

case of Death, secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had of the Agents; 
of the Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations; and at the 
Head Office, London ; where also 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
the journey, or by the year, as heretofore. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Insurance Company, 

Empowered by a Special Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London. 





Every Saturpay, 24 paces, 
Price FOURPENCE, or att BooxseLiers, 
Or stamped, to go by Post, 5d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


CoNTAINING EVERY WEEK A VARIETY OF AMUSING ARTICLES ON 
THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS. 
ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTTISH HISTORY, illustrated by 
original Communications andinedited Docunients. 
BIOGRAPHY, including unpublished Correspondence of eminent 
Men, and unrecorded Facts connected with them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, more especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their Works, and 
Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books. 
POPULAR ANTIQUITIES AND FOLK LORE, preserving the 
fast-fading relics of the old Mythologies. 
BALLADS’AND OLD POETRY, with Historical and Philological 
Illustrations. 
POPUTAR AND PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, their origin, mean- 
ing, and application. 
PHILOLOGY, including local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our old Poets. ‘ 
GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, including Histories of Old 
Families, completion of Pedigrees. 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES, on 
of Ecclesiastical History, To y, Fine Arts, 
fatural History, Miscellaneous Antiquities, Numismatics, 
Photography, &c. 


A SPECIMEN SENT FOR FIVE STAMPS. 


Bet ann Daxpr, 186, Fleet Street, 
And’by order of all Bookeelleré and Newsmen> 








NEW EPIC POEM. 
This day, in post 8vo, price 6s. cloth gilt, 
\ TERNON, A TALE OF THE SEA. By 
HENRY BATE, M.R.C.S. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





On the Ist instant, price 6d., No. I. of 


LEMENTS OF ENTOMOLOGY. By W. 
5. DALLAS, F.L.S. To be completed in fifteen monthly 
numbers, 

This work will give a sketch of all the Insect Tribes occurring 
in our islands, with detailed notices of some of the more familiar 
species. 

London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, uniform with the “ Index Testaceologicus,” one large 
vol., royal 8vo, half-morocco, price £4 4s. 

OOD’S INDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS, a 

pl mW A Catal of the B flies and 

Moths of Great Britain, their Localities, Synonyms, &c. New 

and revised edition, brought down to the present time. By 

J.O. WESTWOOD, Esq. late Pres. of Entom. Soc. With new 

Plates. Illustrated by nearly 2,000 beautifully coloured Figures. 

Willis and Sotheran, 136, Strand. 





s 





Just completed in one large vol., royal 8vo, half morocco, 
price £3 13s. 6d. 


OOD’S INDEX . TESTACEOLOGICUS, 

an Illustrated Catalogue of all known Shells, British and 
Foreign, with 3000 Figures, beautifully coloured after nature. 
New and entirely revised edition, with the Ancient and Modern 
eae Synonyms, Localities, &c. By 8. HANLEY, Esq. 


Willis and Sotheran, 136, Strand. 





Now ready, Vol. 13, price 5s. 


HIERS’S HISTORY of the CONSULATE 

and the EMPIRE of FRANCE under NAPOLEON. The late 

Mr. Colburn’s Authorized Library Translation. Vols. 1 to 13 are 

now ready, price 5s. each; Vol. 14 is in the press, and Vol. 15 will 

complete the Work. Subscribers to Vol. 12 and succeeding vols. 
can have Vols. 1 to 11 at half-price, £1 7s. 6d., originally pu’ 


at £2 lis. 
Willis and Sotheran, 136, Strand, London. 


This day is published, a Second Edition, Revised 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. |... 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE.of 
SECTIONS, and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRA ;) wis 
Pemwens Conan ot ze ie. Progregsi¥e) 
Especially r Schools and B 
G. HALE TUCELE M.A., St. John’s College, On 
cipal of Windermere + 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEA SIDE. 


: FERNY COMBES, 
A RAMBLE AFTER FERNS IN THE GLENS AND 
VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
By CHARLOTTE CHANTER, 
8 Coloured Plates. Price 5s, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS AND 
THE ALLIED PLANTS ; 
Comprising the Club Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails, 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., 

Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea. 
Second Edition. 22 Coloured Plates, including Figures of 
all the Species. 10s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Moore’s Popular ‘ History of British Ferns ’forms one 
of the numerous elegant and instructive books by which Mr. 


Reeve has endeavoured to popularize the study of Natural 
History.”—Spectator. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS ; 


Comprising an Account of their Structure, Reproduction, 
Use, Distribution, and Classification. 
* By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, MD. 
22 Plates, 392 Figures. 10s, 6d. coloured. 


“The first.attempt to popularize a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The 22 plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured; of no less than 392 subjects.”—Liver- 
pool Courier. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES ; 


Their Structure, Fructification, Arrangement, and General 
Distribution. 
By R. M. STARK. 
Twenty Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 

“All the genera and species of ‘Moss,’ as the term is 
understood by botanists, are clearly but succinctly described 
in the English language; and to aid the learner in under- 
standing the subject, we find twenty coloured plates, admi- 
rably executed by Mr. Fitch.”—-Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS; 
Comprising all the Marine Plants of the British Isles. 
By the Rev, DAVID LANDSBOROUGH. 

Second Edition, 22 Plates, by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


“The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The 
descriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates 
are clear and explicit. It is a worthy sea-side companion—a 
handbook for every resident on the sea-shore,”—Economist, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. 
20 Plates, by Fitch, 10s. 6d. coloured, 
“ With this Manual of — and that upon Seaweeds 
by the same author, the student can ramble along the sea- 
res, and glean knowledge. from every heap of tangled 
weed that lies in his pathway.”—Liverpool Standard, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 


Containing a Familiar History of the Mollusca and 
Shells inhabiting the British Isles, 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
“Tt will be found a most convenient handbook at the sea- 


side, as all the more common shells are not only described 
but illustrated.”—Atheneum, 


HISTORY OF THE MOLLUSCA; 
Or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants, 
By MARY ROBERTS. 
18 Plates, by W. Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


“A handsome book, containing an interesting account of 
the formation of shells, and a popular history of the most 
remarkable shell-fish or land shell-animals, It will prove 
a tice book for the season, or for any time.” —Spectator, 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; 
Or, the History of British Seaweeds, 

Containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the 
Species of Algw inhabiting the Shores of the British 
Islands, 

By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.B.1.A. 
In 3 vols, royal 8vo, arranged in order of publication, 
mrt 4 L Sv ged systematicall, 
vols, royal 8vo, arran; sy ly accor to 
the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. rae 
*,* A few Copies have been printed on large paper, 





~. Ina few days, with a Map of the Country, a New Edition. 


FERNY COMBES; 
A Hamble after Ferns 


IN THE GLENS AND VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE, 


By CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 
8 Coloured Plates. 


“This pleasing little volume deserves a place in the travelling-bag of every 
ramble through the beautiful county of Devon.”—Norzs anp QuERIES. 


“A little volume, containing not only a description of Devonshire Ferns, with eight excellent illustrations, but aly 
8 ths a to this more special matter, a charming sketch of an excursion through the finest and least known distriety 
of Devon,”—LzEapER. 


“To these wild scenes Mrs, Chanter introduces her readers with all the zeal of an enthusiastic admirer of Nature, and 
beppeialty of those charming forms in which the vegetable world is so preeminent. Her book is not written to while anny 
a weary hour, but to be used on the spot; it is a fild book of Devonshire botany; its pages have all the dash and eager 
verve of a Forbes. In a scramble after plants local difficulties are tossed aside; to rough it is the word, and the discovery 
of a fern new to the travellers is ample compensation for fatigue and inconvenience, to say nothing of something liks 
danger.”—GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


one who wants to add a new charm ij, 





Recently published, with 22 Plates, 392 Figures; price 10s. 6d. coloured, 
A POPULAR 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 


COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 


STRUCTURE, REPRODUCTION, USES, DISTRIBUTION, AND 
CLASSIFICATION. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 
Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 


“ The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustn. 

tions, beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impossible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects, 

laced side by side, with elaborate illustrations of their structure and physiology, without acquiring a new interest in those 
Gate portions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Lrvrrpoot Courier. 


“The public are much indebted to Dr. Lindsay for bringing under their more immediate cognizance.a department of 
Natural History less known than most others, but on the study of which, with the facilities he has now afforded, they may 
enter with equal profit and pleasure.’”—GLosr. 





In Elephant Folid, price 21s. coloured, 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. 


By SIR W. J. HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL GARDENS OF KEW. 





12mo, cloth, price 5s. 


DAIRY FARMING: 


THE REARING AND FEEDING OF DAIRY STOCK, AND THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR PRODUCE. 


By RURICOLA. 


THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 


By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. 


Two Vols. Forty Plates. 36s. 


“Besides the narrative of the Expedition, which js profusely illustrated by extremely beautiful lithotints, the volumes 
contain valuable scientific matter; and there is a voluminous Appendix devoted to the natural history of the Arctic 
regions.” —Athenewm, 


“We have here an almost startling narrative of adventure and peril. .. -. Certain we are that no work, fact or 
fiction, published this season, will be read with more avidity and deeply-wrought interest, than these records of the ‘ Last 
of the Arctic Voyages.’”— Weekly Dispatch. 


“These volumes are carefully and elaborately produced. The scientific observations are copious and complete, and the 
notes on natural history are by some of the most eminent professors of our time. The plates illustrate the most striking 
phenomena and animated incidents of the voyage.”—Press. 


“The copiousness, variety, and interest of its illustrations, form one of its distinctive features, amid the cargo of books 
wherewith the history of Arc..¢ enterprise in the nineteenth century will sail laden to the time to come, and they deserve 
a note of record for their own sake. . . . Such, summarily genes at, is the rich material accruing from the ‘ Last of the 
Aretic Voyages,’ and submitted in the impressive intelligibility of form and colour.”—Spectator. 

“We rejoice that this publication aupesre under the suihority of the Lords of the Admiralty, at whose hands Sit Edward 
Belcher is certainly entitled to the fullest acknowledgment for the fidelity sad gallantry and judgment with which he 
carried out his instructions, under circumstances of no ordinary difficulty embarrassment, The book is handsomely 
mounted, and copiously iliustrated with charts and plates, which greatly increase its value.”—Morning Post, 











LOvELL Rzzvs, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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Laine ACCOUNT OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND: 





Just published, in Svo, with 15 Illustrations and a Map, price 14s, clth. 


A RESIDENCE IN TASMANIA. 
By CAPT. H. BUTLER STONEY, 99th Regt. 
onecullbiauasiaas 
DR. CONOLLY’S NEW WORK ON INSANITY. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 
THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE 
WITHOUT MECHANICAL RESTRAINTS. 
By JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., Physician to Hanwell Asylum. 


——— Sa 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
TENDER and TRUE: a Story of| ERLESMERE; or, Contrasts of 


MARRIED LIFE. By the Author of “Clara Morison.” CHARACTER By L.S.LAVENU. In Two Volumes, 
. In Two Vols. 


YOUNG SINGLETON. By TAL-|PERVERSION; or, The Causes 


BOT GWYNNE, Author of “The School for Fathers.” AND CONSEQUENCES OF INFIDELITY. A Tale for 
In Two Volumes, the Times. Second edition, in Three Volumes, 


ee 
NEW WORK BY HOLME LEE. 
Just Ready, in Two Vols. 
KATHIE BRANDE 
The Fireside History of a Quiet Life. 
By HOLME LEE, Author of “Gilbert Massenger,” “‘ Thorney Hall,” &. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


BOTANICAL WORKS 


PJBLISHED UNDER 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

















BOTANY OF THE VCYAGE OF H.M.S. “HERALD,” 
Under the Command of CAPTAIN KELLETT, B.N., C.B., during the Years 1845-61. 


By Dz. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.LS. 
Rgal 4to, with 23 Plates. 





Published this day, Part IIT. 


FLORA OF TASMANTA. 
; BY JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
Royal 4to, with 20 Plates, Price £1 11s. 6d. Coloured; £1 1s, Plain, 





Now complete, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &c.” 
In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates. 


“The work is written in good sag English, with a view to the conveniency of colonists, but without on that account 
rendered in the est deg jientific—quite the contrary.. Let us add, that ‘the beautiful execution of the 
Tenders it a library book, even for those who are not interested about natural history.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


TO THE 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. Ato, 2s. 


Royal 4to, price £12 12s, coloured; £8 165s. plain. 
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1. 
LETTERS of QUEEN HENRIETTA 


MARIA; including her Private Correspondence with Charles 

the First. By Mrs. G. P. EVERETT? GREEN, Author? of 

“ Lives of the Princesses of England.” Post 8vo. 
(Immediately. 


ADVENTURES OF JONATHAN 


OLDAKER; or, Leaves from the Diaty of a Commercial 
Traveller. Post 8vo. (Immediately. 


THE STORY OF MY WARDSHIP. 
By MARY JACKSON. 3 vols. (/mmediately. 


London: Richard aw. New Burlington Street. 





The és caly Cnigeds Edition. Bea Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER 
‘THE MAY FLOWER = or, Sketches of Scenes 


and Characters among the Descendants of the Pilgrims. By 
Mrs. HARRIET BSECHER STOWE. With the Preface by = 
Sister, CATHERINE E. BEECHER. 1s., cloth lettered. 

Also, extracted from the above, Third Edition, price 3d. 
FOUR WAYS of OBSERVING the SAB- 
BATH. Sketches from the Note-book of an Elderly Gentleman. 
London: J.S. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





8vo, price 12s. 


RAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 

principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 

and Diamond Lr wg during the Years 1836-41. By GEORGE 

GARDNER, M.D., F.L.S. Second Edition. . With Plate and 
Map 

a When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his long journey through the interior; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people ; and the natural pro- 
ductions, of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 
—Srecrator. 

“ This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. . .. Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom been trodden by Europeans—never by Englishmen; so 
that his observations derive value from the novelty of the matter 
to which they relate.”"—ATHEN ZUM. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 


IRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE; 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under 

the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the Years 
1845 51. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S , Naturalist of the 
Expedition. With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 


“With extensive knowledge in geography and its cognate 
sciences, Mr. Seemann possesses a close and sober but vivid style, 
which expresses his idea not only with clearness, but animation.’’ 
—SPECTATOR. 

“* Mr. Seemann is always a lively and agreeable companion, and 
has the merit of directing the attention of the general reader to 
applied Natural History rather than to questions only interesting 
te the student of pure science.”—Garpzners’ CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Royal 8vo, price 18s. 


[TRAVELS onthe AMAZON and RIO NEGRO, 

with an Account of the Native Tribes, and Observations on 
the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the Amazon Valley. 
By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarks on the Voca- 
bularies of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. LATHAM, M.D.; 
F.R.S. With 6 Plates and Maps. 


“Mr. Wallace has given us a most lively and interesting picture 
of the glories of the magnificent river. Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador; Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil, six mighty States, spreading 
over an area far more extensive than Europe herself, contribute 
their aid in forming the flood up which he toiled. For twenty- 
eight days consecutively he breasted the stream of the Amazon. .. 
He enters, with all the zest of a naturalist, into the history of the 
living things which fly, run, or creep over the surface of the 
country. His sketches of the natives, their appearance, habits, 
and disposition, are quite original.”—Britannta. 

“In the novelty of the scenery and manners, in the truthful, 
albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the a saw and 
felt,in the quiet earnestness by which ob les were si 
by ‘Talleyrand’ s favourite rule of waiting, and in the patience 
with which sickness, suffering, and privations were submitted to, 
‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro’ remind us of the sim- 
plicity of the old voyagers.”—Spectaror. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Catheart, Esq., 
Bengal "civil Service. The Botanical De criptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Fircx. 











LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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nsar Mantaosovex Steasr, | /['HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. OCXI, 
Messrs. BELL & DALDY eo ge ogy re iene A fe enind any. 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING: HURST AND BLACKETT, ’ 


In 2 Vols., post 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


STORIES BY AN ARCHAOLO- 


GIST AND HIS FRIENDS, Contents :— 
The Bibliophilist’s Story—The Lost Books 

Botanist’s Story—TZhe Crimson Drop. The Numismatist’s 

'—The Pentadrachm of Ptolemy. The English Arche- 
ol 8 First Story— Discoverers and their Persecutors. 
The Surgeon’s Story—The Imperial Barber. The Young 
Painter’s Story—The Student of the Vatican. The Bio- 
grapher’s Story—The Field of May. The Spaniard’s Story 
—The Auletes, The English Archeologist’s Second Story— 
The Figure in the Tapestry. The Spaniard’s Second Story 
—The Manola of Puerto-de-Santa-Maria, 

Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 


Livy. The 





In 10 Vols. of 540 pages, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. each. 


SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC 


WORKS; the Text completely revised, with Notes 

and various Readings. y SAMUEL WELLER 

- SINGER, F.S.A. The Life of the Poet, and a Critical 

Essay on each Play, by William Watkiss Lloyd, M.R.S.L. 

*,* Also, 4 tangs Paper Eprrroy, in 10 Vols., uniform 
with Mr. Pickering’s crown 8vo Classics, price £4 10s, 


“Mr. Singer has produced a text, the accuracy of which 
carinot be surpassed in the present state of antiquarian 
and philological knowledge. An admirable Life of the 
Poet, by Mr. Lloyd, accompanies this edition.” —Darry 


News. 
Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 





In 2 vols, 4to, cloth, price £4 14s, 6d. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with 
Etymology, and copiously Illustrated by Quotations from 
the best Authorities. By CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
LL.D, New Edition, with a Supplement containing 
Additional Words and further Illustrations. 

Tae Worps—with those of the same Family—are traced to 
their Origin. 

Tae Expianations are deduced from the Primitive Meaning 
through the various Usages. 

TaE Quotations are arranged Chronologically, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. 

“In most cases Richardson's Dictionary, the only one from 
which I can promise you effectual help, for it is the only 
English one in which Etymology assumes the dignity of a 
Science, will put you in the right position for judging why 
the Word has been suggested to you.”—TRENCH oN THE 
Srupy or Worps. 

*,* Tum SurrLement, separately, 4to, cloth, price 12s, 

By the same Author, 
A SMALLER EDITION, WITHOUT THE QUOTATIONS, 
8vo, cloth, price 15s. 
Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 





In 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
AN ESSAY ON THE, 


EXISTENCE and ATTRIBUTES 
OF THE DEITY. By EDWARD STEERE, LL.D. 
University College, London. 

Bell and Daldy, 186, Flect Strect. 





In post 8vo, with several Illustrations, 


price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
LECTURES ON CHURCH- 


BUILDING; with some Practical Remarks on BELLS 
and CLOCKS. By E. B. DENISON, M.A. Second 
Edition. Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged. 

“* Mr. Denison gives the clearest and most rational account 
ofthe merits and.demerits of all the distinct styles of Eng- 
lish Architecture of any which I have yet met with.’”— 
Bisnor Terror’s AppRuss. 

Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 


In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


TORQUATO TASSO—His Jeru- 


SALEM DELIVERED. Englished in Octaves; by 
HUGH BENT. 


Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 


In 12mo, cloth, price 6s. 


SERMONS, chiefly PRACTICAL. 


7 the Rev. THOMAS NUNNS, M.A., late Incumbent 
of Trinity Church, Leeds. Edited by W. F. HOOK, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

“A posthumous volume of ‘Sermons, chiefly practical,’ by 
the ate Mr. Nunns, of Trinity Church, Leeds, is published 
under the editorship of Dr. Hook. They are sound and 
simple, and come up to the editor’s estimate of a ‘ thorough- 
going Church-of-England-man.’”* — Curistian REMEM- 
BRANCER, 








LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET, 





SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBUEN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


THE REGENCY; from Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM anda CHANDOS, K.G. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. bound. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE; with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and Secondary 
Punishments. By GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 
‘Twenty-five Years Governor of the House of Correction at 
Cold Bath Fields. Second Edition, Revised. 2 vols., 21s. 


THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; 


Or, NOTES OF EXCURSIONS IN THAT COUNTRY. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


T’ANGOULEME, QUEEN of NAVARRE, Sister of Francis{. 
From Original Sources. By MISS FREER. Second Editioa, 
revised. 2 vols., Fine Portraits by Heath, 2ls. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds af 
South Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 
Royal 8vo. With Map and upwards of Fifty Illustrations, 
representing Sporting Adventures, subjects of Natural History, 
&c. Secona Edition. 30s. bound. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND 


ENGLISH NURSES; the Narrative of Twelve Months’ Ex- 
perience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a LADY 
VOLUNTEER. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. with Illustrations,21s. 


ART and NATURE at HOME 


and ABROAD. By G. W.TMORNBURY, Esq., Author of 
“ Shakspeare’s England,” “The Monarchs of the Main,” &c. 
2 vols. (In the press, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
OUT ON THE WORLD. By 


HENRY OWGAN, LL.D. 3 vols. 

“ A cleverly-constructed plot, developed with all the skill of a 
practised hand in this class of composition, and enlivened by a 
spirited, graceful, and flowing (style of writing, forms the chief 
claim which the book has on the. attention of the reading public, 
The actors in the story are strikingly portrayed. The interest 
of the novel is kept up from the beginning to the end without the 
slightest intermission.”"—Moarnino Post. 


EDGAR BARDON. By W. 


KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of “The Private Life of an 
Eastern King,” “‘ Forest Life in Ceylon,” &c. 3 vols. 


ARTHUR BRANDON. 2 vols. 


‘** Arthur Brandon’ abounds in free vigorous sketches, both of 
life and scenery, which are dashed off with a freshness and vitality 
which the reader will feel to be charming. The pictures of Rome 
and of artist-life in Rome are especially good.”"—ATHENZUM. 

“This novel has merits of a very high order. We bear willing 
testimony to its fine wit and fervid fancy. The adventures are 
narrated with spirit, and the interest of the story is cleverly sus- 
tained throughout."—Posr. 


FASHIONABLE LIFE; or, Paris 


AND LONDON. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 

‘* Mrs. Trollope selects the seaside season to gather her old troops 
of readers around her. The story of Clara Holmwood and her 
city fortune, of the unfortunate Victor, and the fortunate Henry. 
and of M. Roche’s great mining coneern, will be found neatly 
woven with bright threads into a web of mystery by Mrs. Trollope 
in her new novel called ‘ Fashionable Life ; or, Paris and London.’ 
The book has among its merits the invaluable one of being 
thoroughly readable.’—ExamiIner. 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the 


Author of “ Tue Discrrtine or Lirz,” &c. 2 Vols. 21s. 
“ This new novel, by Lady Emily Ponsonby, is interesting asa 


story, and still more to be commended for the profitable les- 
sons it inculcates.”"—Lirenany Gazerre. 


HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON, 


ANAVALNOVEL. By CAPT. SIR EDWARD BELCHER, 
R.N.,C.B.,&c. 3 vols. 
“This book claims the peculiar interest of being a record of 
actual events. Itis the work of a thorough English sailor.”— 
Joun Butt. 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. 


By J. R. BESTE, Esq., Author of “ The Wabash.” 3 vols. 

“ This work is singularly interesting. It contains striking nar- 
ratives of most of the principal events that occurred from the 
accession of Pio Nono to the occupati,n of Rome by the French, 
with spirited and truthful sketches? of the leading characters 
who took part in the politics of that memorable period.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


Also, in the Press, 


A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. Gore, 


entitled‘ A LIFE’S LESSONS.” 3 vols. 


MR. ARLE. 2 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





1, THE LIFE AND WORKS OF FRANCIS ARAGO. 

2. NEW POETS. 

3. SINAI, PALESTINE, AND MECCA. 

4. VEHSE’S GERMAN COURTS. 

5. ALPINE TRAVELLERS. 

6. BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES. 

7. DECANDOLLE’S GEOGRAPHICAL BOTANY. 

8. PERVERSION. 

9. TOCQUEVILLE’S FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLD. 


TION. 
10. THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN THE UNITED STatrs, 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 


THE EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHI. 

CAL JOURNAL. No. VIII. for October, price 6s, 

Contents: —1. J. Martin on the Northern Drift. 2. Transition 

between Silurian and Old Red, and between Old Red and Car- 
boniferous Rocks. 3. R. Russell on the Storm of 6th and 7th of 
February, 1856. 4. Dr. A. Smith on the Preparation of Sugar and 
Arrack in Ceylon. 5. Camille Dareste on the Animalcules which 
give a Red Colour to the Sea. 6. Description of a New Specicsof 
Echenesis; Professor Rogers on the Discovery of Paradoxides in 
the altered Rocks of Eastern Massachusetts. 7. Lignites of the 
Giant’s Causeway and the Isle of Mull. 8. Dr. T. 8. Wright on 
Two Tubicolar Animals. 9. N.C. Sorby on the Terraces in the 
Valley of the Tay. Reviews. Proceedings of Societies and 
Scientific Intelligence. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longman and Co, 








SCHEERER AND BLANFORD ON THE BLOWPIPE. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d., 12mo, cloth boards. 


N INTRODUCTION TO THE USE OF 
THE MOUTH-BLOWPIPE, with a description of the 
blowpipe characters of the more important Minerals, translated 
and compiled from the works of SCHEERER, PLATTNER, and 
others, by H. F. BLANFORD. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London: and 20, South Frederick Strect, Edinburgh. 





WORKS OF THE LATE MRS. LEE, 
(formerly Mrs. Bowdich.) 


HE AFRICAN WANDERERS. Third Edi- 


tion, with Eight Engravings. Fcap 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


IR THOMAS; or, the Adventures of a 
Cornish Baronet in Western Africa. With Lilustrations. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
NECDOTES of the HABITS and IN- 
STINCTS of ANIMALS. With Illustrations, by H. 
Wem. 2 vols., Feap. 8vo., 5s, each. 
Vol. 1. Mammacta. 
Vol. 2. Binps, Fisnxs, and Rerrizes. 
DVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA; or, the 
‘Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
With Lilustrations. Second Edition, 5s. cloth. . 
AMILIAR NATURAL HISTORY. With 
Forty-two Illustrations, by H. Werx. Super-royal lémo, 
3s. 6d. cleth; 6s. coloured, gilt edges. 
LAYING AT SETTLERS ; or, the Faggot 
House. Illustrated by Gita:rr. 28. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. 
coloured gilt edges. 
THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF ANI- 
T MALS. In Twelve Stories. Illustrated by Ancusr. 2s. 6d. 
cloth ; 2s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. E 
Thess, PLANTS, AND FLOWERS; their 
tBiauties, Uses, and Influences. With Eight beautiful 
groups o’ Flowers, &c., by J. Anprews. $vo, price 15s. elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
Griffith md Farran (late Grant and Griffith,) Corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Sixty-four pages, Sixpence, in stiff wrapper, 


PRAcTicaL ARITHMETIC for JUNIOR 
CIASSES. By HENRY G. C. SMITH, Arithmetical 
Master, Dollar Institution. —— 
From the Rev. Philip Kelland, A.M., F.R.SS.L. and E., Ja! 
Fellow 0’ Queen's College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Edinburgh.— I am glad to learn that Mr. 
Smith’s Manual for Junior Classes, the MS. of which I bes? 
examined, is nearly ready for publication. Trusting that the 
Illustrative Processes which he has exhibited may prove as 
efficient in other hands as they have proved in his own,! = 
great pleasure in recommending the work: being satisfied or 
a better Arithmetician and a more judicious Teacher than Mr. 

Smith isnot to be found.—August 40, 1856.” 


ANSWERS TO THE ARITHMETIC. Price 
Sixpence. 
~s" A Work for Senior Classes, by the same Author, in con- 
tinuation of this Manual, is in course of preparation. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Are earnestly recommended to subscribe for 


. CAMPBELL’S SABBATH SCHOOL 
EXPOSITORY BIBLE, one of the most valuable bag 4 
them in the prosecution of their labours which has er > 
brought under their notice. Part Second is now arn ye Te 
Publisher has very great satisfaction in to 
the following criticisms upon this new undertaking :— ae 
From the Bishop of Carlisle—‘“ The terse, clear style 0! 
Notes I expect will seers a blessing to Sunday schools throughout 
the country.” ‘i 
From the Bishop of Manchester—“ As an assistant oS 
teachers, and means of recalling to the pupil the a 
received, it cannot fail to do much . You have t oy 
an additional good work to those which already entitle ty 
sympathy and encouragement of every well-wishers to the 
of God’s truth.” 





School Union, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 








Published by W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; John Snow, and Sabbath 
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REVIEWS. 


Syntax, with a Rationale of the 
= actions By James Clyde, M.A., 
fe. Prefatory Notice by John S. Blackie, 

Professor of Greek in the University of 

Edinburgh. Sutherland and Knox. 
Acertatn tutor of the University of Oxford, 
well known for his devotion to the study of 
Greek, was one day examining the themes 
of his class. As he read on, the form of his 
isage suddenly became changed; he turned 
with a look of crushing severity to the writer 
of the exercise he had been perusing, and 
exclaimed in a tone of stern rebuke, “ You 
have been reading the Greek Testament.” 
What must be the alarm of this amiable 

ist, to whom St. Paul’s Hellenisms were 
an abomination, when he contemplates the 
daring attempt of Professor Blackie and Mr. 
Clyde to substitute, for the patient study of 
Thucydides and Plato, a familiar acquaintance 
with the writings of Tricoupi, and a glance 
during breakfast at the leading article of our 
contemporary the ’A@nva! 

It is now three years since Professor 
Blackie, having been elected to the chair of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, in- 
augurated his teaching by a lecture, in which 
he enunciated his views upon this subject 
with great force and originality. Of this 
lecture we gave a copious analysis in our 
1922nd number. 
of modern Greece convinced the Professor 
that the Neo-Hellenic is, to all intents and 
purposes, identical with classical Greek, 
which cannot therefore be calied, like Latin, 
adead language ; and in his lecture he advo- 
cated the systematic study of the former as 
the best method of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the latter. That lecture is 
now followed up by a system of Greek syntax 
from the pen of Mr. Clyde, Professor 
Blackie’s able assistant, who, whatever may be 
thought of the soundness of some of his views, 
has accomplished the extraordinary feat of 

ing an essay on grammar a most inte- 
resting and readable book. Drilled, as most 
ofus have been, by constant repetition, into 
the power of repeating mechanically the 
almost innumerable forms of the Greek verb, 
we cannot help regretting that, when we 
were boys, there was no Mr. Clyde to trace 
for us, in a manner at once simple and pro- 
found, the various distinctions of ideas which 
find their expression in the distinctions of 
case, Voice, mood, and tense, and the subtle 
analogies which connect, not only the lan- 
guages of ancient and modern Greece, but of 
the European nations. We do not 
wonder that there should be an outcry 
against classical studies when their sole end 
was held to be the teaching of men to write 
Greek and Latin which might possibly be 
mistaken for the language of Plato and 
Tull 3; but, undertaken in the spirit of Dr. 
Blackie and Mr. Clyde, the study of language 
becomes the study of the human mind, and 
4% such is the best training for every other 
branch of knowledge. Any one who has 
ned attentively to one of Professor Fara- 
yslectures must be convinced that accu- 
tacy of language is essential to accuracy of 
ht, and that physical science could 

Y proceed a step without the aid of logic 
metaphysics, of which grammar is, in 


A residence in the capital |' 





only a part. 


In his very able and interesting preface, 
Mr. Clyde points out the usefulness of tracing 
all idioms up to their source in the primitive 
signification of the words and construction 
of the grammatical forms, and dwells upon 
what may be considered the peculiar strength 
of his system—the importance of considering 
Greek, not as a kind of precious gem to be 
contemplated from a distance in the rich 
setting of Plato or Demosthenes, but as a 
living instrument of thought, capable of being 
used like French or English, or any other 
language which still lives in the mouths of 
men :— 

**In one respect,” he says, “‘I have derived 
exceedingly little assistance from any quarter, viz., 
in the illustration of Greek idioms by modern 
instances. These however lie on the surface, 
patent to every observer; and they have been 
admitted into the present work—to what extent 
may be judged from the enumeration under the 
word ‘ Parallels’ in Index I., because in actual 
teaching I have found them to be not less useful 
than interesting to the learner. The saying, ‘ That 
is Greek to me,’ used of what is hopelessly unin- 
telligible, often exercises so depressing an influence 
on the mind of the English student, that he does 
not even try to enter into the spirit of the Greek 
idiom when different from his own; at best he 
tries to remember its dead form. Now this abject 
renunciation of the highest endeavour is fatal to 
success ; but I have always found it yield to the 
charm of a modern parallel. If such can be found 
in our own language, so much the better ; if not, 
then the less removed from our own by time and 
place, the more effectual; for place, as well as 
time, is an element of strangeness, and a contem- 
porary illustration from Paris begets more courage 
and lets in more light than a contemporary illus- 
trétion from Athens. Even when the learner is 
ignorant of the language referred to, the mere 
enunciation of the fact, that living men in a neigh- 
bouring country use an idiom coincident with the 
Greek, reconciles the mind to its strangeness, and 
removes the prejudice which, by stopping sym- 
pathy, prevents understanding. Another impor- 
tant object will be gained if, by these parallels, it 
appear that the study of the modern languages, 
instead of being, as many presume, antagonistic, 
is auxiliary to that of the ancient.” 

The superiority of hearing and speaking to 
reading and writing as a means of acquiring 
a language is next insisted on :-— 

“ An uneducated foreigner, who by residence in 
England, has acquired the faculty of expressing 
himself intelligibly in English, is nearer the 
heart of the English language, however distant 
from the penetralia of its literature, than the 
foreign scholar, who, by reading, has mastered 
the literature of England, but to whom, neverthe- 
less, the expression of a single thought in English, 
except in the way of quotation, would be a labo- 
rious process, instead of aspontaneous act. This, 
however, is precisely the sort of phenomenon 
presented by our students of Greek ; for although, 
on leaving the University, they are acquainted with 
the grammar, and with certain authors, those, 
namely, which they have been required to get up ; 
and although, as is often the case, they may be 
able to pass an examination on those with more 
éclat than even the contemporaries of the Greek 
authors themselves could have dome, who spoke 
the language of the originals, but had not made 
of them a special study, yet, from having written 
Greek little, and never spoken it at all, they 
have no power over the language itself.” 

As a remedy for this state of things Mr. 
Clyde recommends the speaking of Greek in 
the class, and, we presume, the study of the 
Neo-Hellenic, or colloquial Greek of the 
present day; for he himself actually spent 
two years at Athens for this purpose. Now 
this is a position which, in our opinion, ought 
to be received with great caution and con- 





siderable modification. We all remember 
Dr. Arnold’s’ paradoxical wish, that English 
were a dead language, in order that he might 
be able to analyze Shakspeare with the first 
form at Rugby, as he would Thucydides. 
The reason is obvious; a colloquial familiarity 
with the language makes us catch at once the 
general meaning of the author, and prevents 
us from tracing the train of thought which 
finds its utterance, sometimes in words taken 
in their primitive, but unusual sense, sometimes 
in metaphors so subtle as to elude the atten- 
tion of all but astudent, just as it is oftenat first 
found difficult to teach the theory of music to 
one who has an ear so delicate as to arrive at 
the result without the mediation of rules. To 
“pick up” a colloquial knowledge of the 
living languages, by a residence of six months 
in France or Germany, would be but a poor 
substitute for the mental culture obtained by 
the theoretical study of Greek; because, in the 
one case we should learn by intuition a certain 
number of facts ; in the other we should be 
obliged, by a careful analysis of many ex- 
amples, to reason out a set of general prin- 
ciples. Every German peasant is capable of 
forming a correct sentence, just as every- 
body knew, before Newton thought, that 
an apple will fall to the ground. But it 
was reserved for him to discover the reason, 
just as it is for the grammarian to ascend to 
the first principles of speech. And it is the 
reasoning process which enables the student 
to do this, and not the mere power of 
expressing his thoughts, that constitutes the 
study of language an important instrument 
of mental culture. 

But, indeed, the colloquial method of learn- 
ing Greek has been tried before, and has not 
ee such remarkable results as Professor 

lackie and Mr. Clyde anticipate. The first 
impulse was given to the study of Greek by 
the negotiation between the Pope and the 
Emperor Andronicus, for the union of the 
Greek and Latin churches in the fourteenth 
century. This brought the West once more 
into friendly contact with the East. Barlaam, 
a monk of St. Basil, was sent to Constan- 
tinople to conduct the treaty, and after his 
return instructed Boccaccio, who obtained 
from him the materials for his ‘ Genealogia 
Deorum,’ and probably for many of the stories 
from Grecian fabulous history which he has 
made the basis for some of his poems. Leon- 
tius, a native Greek, was another of his pre- 
ceptors, and at his request translated the 
Iliad and part of the Odyssey into Latin prose, 
to the indescribable joy of Petrarch and other 
learned Italians. 

On the taking of Constantinople, in the 
fifteenth century, Italy was inundated by 
Greek fugitives, who translated many of the 
medizval romances into Neo-Hellenic verse ; 
amongst the rest, Boccaccio’s ‘ Teseide,’ the 
‘Roman d’Alexandre,’ and the ‘ Morte d’Ar- 
thur,’ which may still. ¥e found in our public 
libraries. Cardinal Bembo went to Messina 
to study under Lascaris; Politian received 
his knowledge of Greek from Andronicus at 
Thessalonica; and, finally, about the middle 
of the sixteenth conte? Crusius introduced 
the study of the Neo-Hellenic into the Ger- 
man universities. In 1527, a Neo-Hellenic 
Lexicon was published at Venice by Stephen 
& Sabio. The experiment which Professor 
Blackie and Mr. Clyde are anxious to try has 
therefore already been made, and has left no 
very perceptible traces in the history of 
modern Greek criticism. But though the 
results of the study of the Neo-Hellenic may 
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not be very splendid, we fully concur with 
these eminent scholars in the belief that our 
probable increased intercourse with Athens 
will give an impulse to the study of Greek, 
and be the méans of correcting many mistakes, 
such as those relating to pronunciation and 
accent, which have grown up under the aus- 
pices of half-taught and narrow-minded men. 

But it is time that we give our readers some 
idéa of the very interesting analyses with 
which Mr. Clyde’s book abounds. In the fol- 
lowing extract is contained a short statement 
of the principles of the work. 


“The laws of Syntax are commonly divided into 
those of Concord and Government. But it is im- 
portant to observe that Government is not here 
opposed to Concord, as if itimplied a discord ; on the 
contrary, Governmentin Syntax is aform of Concord. 
Thus in déyopat devov—‘I abstain from wine ; 
adméxopat is said to govern éivov in the genitive : 
in reality, however, arixouat is attended by the 
genitive, because of the congruity subsisting between 
the force-of the genitive case-ending (which denotes 
the relation from) and the meaning of azéxouat (I 
keep myself from). Sometimes the underlying 
congruity cannot be so distinctly traced as in the 
above instance, but it must ever be presumed to 
exist ; and not till it has been traced is the prin- 
Bod of a construction discovered. The syntax of 
a language being thus dependent on the inherent 
powers of words, and of their grammatical forms, 
it is proposed to review these before investigating 
the laws of syntax themselves, which will be treated 
of separately, as they relate to words, and as they 
Telate to sentences. The whole work, therefore, is 
divided into three parts : viz., Part I. The Materials 
of Syntax. Part II. The Syntax of Words. 
Part III. The Syntax of Sentences.” 


In the next extract, the changes in the 
form of the noun, to denote its several cases, 
are traced with great ingenuity to the simple 
ideas of place. 


**The case-endings denote relations of the 
entity expréssed by the substantive. Neither the 
vocative nor the nominative denotes any relation, 
and they are therefore not properly cases. The 
relations of place as being the simplest and most 
obvious, were probably the first observed ; and to 
the principal of these, the three Greek cases, in 
most of their applications, correspond, the genitive 
denoting ‘ from what place,’ the accusative ‘to 
what place,’ and the dative ‘at what place.’ Ac- 
cordingly these cases are capable of expressing the 
relations of place without the aid of prepositions. 
Thus, the genitive and accusative may accompany 
any verb of motion, to indicate, the former whence, 
and the latter whither the motion proceeds ; and the 
dative may accompany any verb whatever to indi- 
cate where the operation goes on. That such is 
the primary force of the Greek case-endings clearly 
appears from the meaning of the prepositions which 
aré construed with each case exclusively. Thus ic 
and a7é bring out the from relation of the genitive, 
éi¢ the to relation of the accusative, and éy the atrela- 
tion of the dative ; and it is important to remark 
that in prose, where greater precision is required 
than in poetry, the local whence is generally accom- 
panied by a preposition, the local whither always, 
and the local where almost always. The finest 
illustration of the primary local force of the Greek 
cases is furnished by the triple construction of 
mapa, the radical meaning of which is beside; thus 
mapa rov Bacikiwe — ‘from beside the king ;’ 
maga Tov Bacikia—‘ to beside the king; zapa rq 
Baorhé:—‘ at beside the king.’ ” 

The following example of the substitution 
of an auxiliary verb with an infinitive mood 
for the original future tense, bears a curious 
analogy to the English construction :— 

“The resolution of the simple future, even in 
classical times, by 3éA\w and the infinitive, is re- 
markable, both from its. correspondence with our 
own idiom, and because it is the established form 


The following note is a good illustration of 
Mr. Clyde’s ingenuity in tracing the changes 
and corruption of language to their sources :— 
“© We say ‘independent of,’ but ‘dependent on,’ 
an irregularity which cannot be admitted into 
French, so long as the simple verb pendre, ‘to 
hang,’ exists to preserve the etymological meaning 
of dépendre. The irregularity in English is an ex- 
ample of the law by which the loss of etymology, 
giving ‘scope for the operation of new analogies, 
leads to changes of construction. The analogy of 
the sense often prevails, even where the etymology 
has not been lost, but only enfeebled. Thus 
émiyeptw—‘ I put the hand to,’ properly governs 
the dative ; but the graphic outstretching of the 
hand fo a thing, which suggested the indirect 
regimen, was at length forgotten, and replacod by 
the abstract idea of wndertake, in which sense it 
is sometimes found with the accusative in later 
writers.” 

Again :— 

“This compound notion (‘through and out 
again’) is sometimes expressed in Homer by dv 
x, as Ov é« peydpovo—‘ through the house and 
out at the other side:’ d¢ é« is exactly parallel to 
the English ‘throughout’ in form, but not in sense, 
for it means not throughout but out through. There 
is, however, a development exactly analogous to 
this compound notion of did in the English prepo- 
sition ‘by,’ which properly means ‘near,’ but in 
many connexions, ‘ near and away again ; as when 
we say, ‘he went by me without speaking.’” 

We should corjecture that “by,” in this 
sense, is a corruption of the old English word, 
“ forby,” or “forthby,” which is still more 
closely analogous to 61’ ék. 

At the end of the volume are the ruies of 
Syntax in Greek, for the use of such teachers 
as are desirous of conducting their instructions 
in the original language. 

On the whole; this volume appears to us to 
be a valuable addition to our philological 
literature. It places a study, which is gene- 
rally so dry, in a point of view at once attrac- 
tive and philosophical; and if we cannot go 
along with Dr. Blackie and Mr. Clyde to the 
full extent of their desire, that Greek should 
be learned as a living tongue, we can follow 
them quite as far as their theory is ever likely 
to be carried out. 








A Residence in Tasmania : with a Descriptive 
Tour through the Island, from Macquarie 
Harbour to Circular Head. By Captain 
H. Butler Stoney, Smith, Elder, & Co. 

In the Great Exhibition of 1851, the contri- 

butions from Tasmania held an honourable 

place. Mineral ores and agricultural produce, 
substances used in manufactures, and speci- 
mens of miscellaneous art, attested a healthy 
condition of the industry and the commerce 
of this British colony. The Paris Exhibition 
of 1855 displayed still further progress. There 
were on that occasion nearly a hundred sepa- 
rate contributors, and the detailed account of 
the articles sent formed a goodly publication. 

The Transactions of the Royal Society of Van 

Diemen’s Land, which regularly reach us, 

prove that scientific pursuits are not neglected 

amidst the commercial and economical acti- 
vity of the colonists. The country is 250 miles 
in extreme length and 200 in width ; it contains 

24,000 square miles, or 15,000,000 acres, of 

which 150,000 are unger cultivation. The 

population is about 100,000; and the abori- 

gines are almost entirely extinct. In 1855, 

the value of imports was upwards of 

3,000,0007.; and of exports 2,000,0007. In 

1819, the exports were only 19,0007. The 

number of vessels entered inwards was 1220, 





of the future in modern Greek.” 


with 298,612 tons; the number cleared out- 





wards, 1200, with 296,612 tons. The colonial 
revenue amounted last year to 298,784/., and 
the expenditure to 276,6501. ; the separate re. 
turns of land revenue to 113,335/., and ex. 
penditure, 86,6207. The sum of 10,000/. was 
voted for educational purposes; and schools, 
mechanics’ institutes, and various associations 
flourish as if Tasmania were a shire of the 
old country. And in truth all the 
Saxon characteristics reappear in full force in 
this colony. There are horticultural shows 
and agricultural meetings, Odd Fellows and 
Masonic lodges, cricket: clubs and chess ¢ 
Doreas societies and ragged schools, and the 
multitude of similar associations which 

in the directories of our English provincial 
towns. Hobarton and Launceston are muni. 
cipal cities, with mayors, aldermen, and com. 
mon councilmen ; and the principles of local 
government have full scope in the rural 
counties and townships. Lastly, a constitu. 
tion has just come into operation, with apper 
and lower house, and all the arrangements 
that are supposed to form the beaw ideal of 
representative government. It may be some 
time before the political machinery gets into 
working order; but Tasmania is now fairly 
launched as an independent colony, one of 
the free states of the Australian confederacy, 
May it fulfil its adopted motto, “ Advanee, 
Tasmania.” All this is satisfactory, consider. 
ing the bad name that the colony long bore 
in the old country. For any good thing to 
come out of Van Diemen’s Land seemed a 
vain expectation. But it has now ceased fo 
be a penal settlement, and having i 
the name associated with its convict days, 
begun, under new auspices, its career as a free 
colony. One station, Port Arthur, is still 
retained for the punishment of criminals 
transported for life; but the whole of the rest 
of the colony, since the beginning of 1853, 
has been free from the infusion of fresh ¢onviet 
taint. Since that time, by the immigration 
of free labourers, and the withdrawal of 
former settlers to Australia, the population 
has assumed a far healthier condition. And, 
with the exception perhaps of New Zealand, 
there is no Australian colony where so much 
good society is to be found as in Tasmania, 
owing, in great measure, to the number of 
retired military officers, with their families, 
who have been induced to become permanent 
settlers. Captain Stoney, the author of the 
present volume, belongs to this class, and the 
tour of inspection which he describes was 
officially made with the view of selecting # 
suitable spot for the settlement of the soldiers 
of the 99th Regiment, about to be discharged 
on the return of that regiment to England. 
With the report of his personal observations, 
Captain Stoney has given a sketch of the 
history of the colony, with statistical and 
descriptive matter from various sources, ren- 
dering his book an acceptable record of the 
present condition of Tasmania. 

Of the history of Van Diemen’s Land, a few 
dates will recal the chief events. Discovered 
in 1642, by Tasman, the Dutch navigator, it 
was named after his father-in-law, Van Diemen. 
Tn 1777; it was visited by Captain Cook. In 
1804, the first settlement by the British was 
made under Governor Collins, from Port 
Philip. General Macquarie landed from 
Sydney in 1811, founded Hobart Town, 80 
named after Lord Hobart, then Secretary for 
the Colonies, and established military 
at different parts of the island. The 
of the colony until 1853 is one which can be 
attended with few agreeable recollections 
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ented Sir J. Franklin was governor 
pe est to 1843. Sir W. T. Denison was 
the governor when the colony ceased to be a 
settlement in 1853; and the present 
or, Sir H. Fox Young, presides over 

4 new colonial constitution. 

Captain Stoney is enthusiastic in his de- 
seriptions of his adopted country. 

«We should not wish to prognosticate for the 
seven-billed city of Hobarton, a fate similar to that 
of Rome, either in reference to its grandeur or its 
fall ; indeed the comparison ceases with its seven 
hills; yet there are few cities in the world that 
Jook more imposing than the capital of Tasmania. 
Beholding it, at early morn, from the vessel which 
fias been your home for weary months, and just as 
the autumn sun gilds the summit of that most 
peculiarly cut hill on the Richmond side (which 
gems as if sliced perpendicularly from its summit), 
throwing its shadow over the city and the tranquil 
waters at its base, while a deep belt of fleecy cloud 
fondly lingers round ‘ Knocklofty,’ or, driven from 
its rest, and warmed with the rosy tints of morning, 
it wends its way to the still more lofty peak of 
Mount Wellington ; impressed by the effulgent 
beauty of the fair scene, you stand entranced with 
the view, and pronounce the panorama perfect. 
Fora city of but fifty years’ growth, none ever 
equalled Hobarton in beauty, on a first view.” 


Such being the general aspect of the town, 
here is a view of the adjacent country, as 
seen from the government domain :— 

“Beyond the Botanical Gardens, to the right, 
is the garden of Government House, always kept 
inthe highest state of cultivation. Leaving the 
gardens, a winding road conducts you round the 
Domain till you reach the third entrance. Some 
hundred yards ere you do so, however, as you 
emerge from the forest with which the Domain is 
thickly covered, you will pause and admire one of 
the prettiest landscapes in the world. The eye is 
enchanted with the scene bursting before you: 
Away on the right, the majestic Derwent winds 
through a lovely valley, now forming a wide and 
sinuous bay, anon half concealed by some forest 
headland ; then, stretching far toward some distant 
hill, it is all but lost to the view, and yet again it 
reappears, lingering in its meanderings, as if it 
wooed the sunny slopes and warm picturesque 
vales through which it glides, and which it caress- 
ingly interlaces. Before you is the beautiful 
valley of New Town, thickly covered with pretty 
cottages, gardens, and grounds; whilst the fore- 
ground is charmingly relieved by the very hand- 
some mansion of Mr. Chapman, the member for 
the city.” 

Too large a proportion of the book is occu- 
pied with descriptions of private properties, 


tay be judiciously done for the sake of the 
sile of the volume in the colony, but the 
reader in England will be apt to grumble at 
the space devoted to the hospitable Tomp- 
kins, to the respectable Levi, and to the 
venerable colonist, Jones. The accounts of the 
unsettled parts of the island, and the statis- 
tical and official reports, have much greater 
interest in this country, and intending emi- 
grants will do well to consult them. To the 
convict settlement of Port Arthur a chapter 
is devoted, with an account of a visit paid to 
it by the writer. Port Arthur is on a penin- 
sula, joined to the land by a narrow isthmus 
called the Neck, the security of which is 
effected in a peculiar manner :— 

“The distance from Port Arthur to the Neck is 
ten miles ; but as the pathway (for you cannot call 
it a road) is of hard marly clay, you can canter 
nearly all the way. As you turn and round the 
point where the bay runs up towards the Neck, the 
Sea opens to your view, over a small low bar of 
sand two hundred feet long by sixty wide: this is 


surprised to see two or three 
the water; on each of which'a ferocious dog is 
chained. 

‘*You now come on a level sandy beach, and 
have just spurred on your steed, when suddenly, 
as you open the Neck, your ears are assailed by 
the fierce barking of twdlve or fourteen huge dogs 
chained across the Bar, and presenting a most 
terrific barrier to further advance. Each dog is of 
a different breed, but all are ferocious looking 
brutes ; and they are so ranged as to complete the 
cordon across the Neck: barrels inverted form 
their kennels, and lamps are fixed on posts in the 
sand in front of their line. Two sentries are 
posted in front of this formidable array, and two 
more in the rear, so that to escape here is impos- 
sible; still it has often been attemp 

‘Once, four absconders faced the rolling surf, 
(three English, one a negro) ; the white swimmers 
were seized by a no less formidable guardian of the 
waters than the rapacious shark. The darky got 
safe to land, but was taken by the outlying piquet. 

“The guard house is situated in front of the 
canine phalanx. The dogs are treated somewhat 
like soldiers, receiving their regular rations of one 
pound of bread and one pound of meat each day. 

**On the rise of the hill, some five hundred 
yards from the Neck, are the barracks for about 
thirty men ; to the right of which are the officer’s 
quarters, surrounded with a neat garden. Lately 
this cottage has been considerably added to, as the 
governor and family spent the summer there for 
the benefit of sea-bathing, the officer moving to 
Port Arthur during his Excellency’s visit. There 
are several patches of tilled land around, which 
the industrious soldier is allowed to labour at for 
his own benefit, and which repays the labour well. 
A pathway conducts you through a few yards of 
scrub to the beach.” 

Of the works on which the convicts are 
employed, Captain Mundy, in ‘Our Anti- 
podes,’ and other authors, have given such 
graphic accounts, that there is not much 
novelty in this portion of the book. We are 
surprised, however, to learn that the silent 
system of punishment is still tolerated in the 
Penitentiary :— 

‘Proceeding along a good road, you have a 
fine view of the entire settlement ; a rich glade 
presents itself to you of well-tilled land, stretching 
up the hill ; also numerous gardens. On a gentle 
ascent you come to the Penitentiary, built for the 
silent system ; and truly it is a punishment of the 
severest kind. The plan of the building is a circle 
within a circle ; the inner circle forming the guard 
and point of direction, from which branch angles 
and corridors: along these are the cells. Between 
each line of cells is an iron gate, with two or 
three yards, forming radii to the centre: all the 
floors are heavily matted. A bell is gently touched, 
acell is quietly opened, and a prisoner appears 
with a cloth mask over his face. Two small eyelet 
holes serve to show him a guard pointing to one 
of the yards: this he enters, and faces a black 
mark on the wall. The doors are shut and a bell 
is touched ; the mask is turned up over his head, 
and he walks up and down for one hour ; then he 
returns in the same manner to his cell; it has a 
trap-door, on which his meals are issued to him. 
A chapel is in one angle, and the seats are so con- 
trived that each prisoner can see the clergyman, 
but no one else. Under the pulpit is an indicator 
to tell each prisoner when he can leave. 

‘* Above the Penitentiary is the cottage cell of 
Smith O’Brien ; leaving which, you pass over the 
hill-side round Opossum Bay, and skirting its 
margin, ramble on about a mile to Point Puer, now 
in ruins. Formerly it was the grand depét for the 
boys, but the building is now a heap of rubbish. 

* * * 


“¢ Although a visit to the Prisoners’ Barracks is 
not one of much interest, yet the stranger could 
not well leave Port Arthur without such a visit ; 
for, as the principal feature of the place is gang 
after gang of chained convicts, he would naturally 





the Neck. As you approach the sea, you are! 


like to see where and how they are located. The 
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stages built out in | system is perfect, and admirably carried out ; it is 


surprising to see the regularity of every detail, and 
how all the arrangements work together so well. 

“Going over the building, the only thing that 
strikes you as extraordinary is the dormitory, built 
after ship-board fashion, with tier upon tier of 
berths, all in perfect order, comfort, and clean- 
liness, There is also a separate apartment: for 
every trade and calling, and every one is compelled 
to work, so as to turn his labour to the best 
profit. And yet, with all this,-the annual expense 
of the convict establishment in Van Diemen’s 
Land has exceeded two hundred thousand 
pounds,” 


In the narrative of the author’s expedition 
to the remoter regions of the colony, some 
lively adventures are described. Among the 
perils of a ramble in Tasmania is that of being 
crushed by falling boughs of trees :— 


‘Ten miles from Interlacken we reach St. Pa- 
trick’s Plains, through which runs the Shannon 
river ; in summer only ankle deep, but in winter 
@ roaring cataract. Here commence the dead 
forests; the spectre-like trees bleaching in the 
wind and rain, and strewing the ground with their 
bark and branches, have a ghastly and dismal look; 
when camped near them on a windy night, the 
noise of their constantly falling limbs is like the 
firing of guns at a distance. I shall not forget the 
look of my man’s face one windy night, wher I 
was comforting him with the improbability of their 
falling on us, as hesaid, ‘but what brings all these 
down? pointing to the ground already thickly 
strewed with dead timber. It was very remarkable 
that, on passing this place some time afterwards 
with a friend, and relating the man’s expression, we 
turned off the track to see the place, and found 
that the tree to whose roots my tent’ had been 
attached, was torn up, and several limbs recently 
strewed about : this would at least have frightened 
us, had we been there at the time.” 


This scene reminds Capt. Stoney of an es« 
cape made at another time from a falling tree, 
which being of aboriginal growth, could not 
be complimented in the words of Horace on a 
similar occasion :— 

“Tile et nefasto te posuit die,” 

“T had been in the bush several days with 
W. O. C. looking for wild cattle, when, after a 
very wet day’s walk, we camped on the banks of 
a small rivulet. W. secured our only tomahawk, 
and supplied himself with a few strips of bark to 
keep the wet from him, both above and below. 
By the time I had got a fire and made tea it was 
dark, so I wrapped myself up in my rug and went 
to sleep. About midnight I found that ‘my body 
was acting as a dam against the side of the bank, 
down which the rain was pouring ; indeed, it was 
about three inches deep in water all along my 
upper side. This was not to be borne, and as the 
fire had gone out I was at infinite trouble in 
rekindling it. I at length succeeded in making 
a fire in a hollow tree, and for some time I sat 
inside in my shirt ; but as the fire grew I was 
obliged to turn out, and when daylight appeared, 
the tree was in a roaring flame. It burnt very 
much up the trunk, and as it was not a convenient 
fire to boil our tea, or make a cake, I made 
another fire lower down; and, the rain having 
ceased, I laid down before it on my rug, with a 
dog on either side of me. I must have been half 
asleep when I heard'a sound of creak, creak! A 
momentary glance at the tree showed me it had 
split up fifty feet or so, and was balancing round 
on the top of the splinter ready to fall where I lay! 
I had only time to shout to my companion and 
spring towards the creek, when thundering down 
came the burning mass, scattering the fire in all 
directions, One limb, a foot thick, had pinned my 
rug to the ground, and killed one of my dogs that 
was lying by my side; the other dog was so 
frightened he ran away, but found his way home 
some days afterwards.» This escape taught me 
never to trust to a tree on fire, as you never know 
the time or direction of its fall.” 
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Of the hunting of the wild cattle, and of 
other occupations of the colonists with which 
excitement is blended, notices are given which 
will please the lover of sports. The appendix 
contains a list of the birds of Tasmania, 170 

ies, by the Rev. T. J. Ewing, of New 
‘Town. here are some zealous naturalists in 
the colony, one of whom, Mr. Gunn, of Laun- 
ceston, has lately been elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. A sketch map of 
the colony accompanies Captain Stoney’s 
volume, and the coloured engravings give 
good representations of the scenery of parti- 
cular localities. 





The Poetical Works of Henry Kirke White 
and James Grahame. With Memoirs, 
Critical Dissertations, and Explanatory 
Notes. By the Rev. George Gilfillan. 
Edinburgh: James Nicoll. 

Wuerser the British public will take much 
interest in this revival of the poems of Kirke 
White and Grahame is, we think, problema- 
tical ; but we confidently anticipate that they 
will be vastly entertained by Mr. Gilfillan’s 
share in the performance, which consists of a 
few introductory pages written in the helter- 
skelter slap-dash style which used to prevail 
in old magazine articles, before the world 
became critical upon questions of taste or 
matters of fact. 

There is one peculiarity about Mr. Gilfil- 
lan’s biographies of other people—that they 
relate chiefly to himself. He may sometimes, 
should the materials chance to be within 
reach, descend to personal details concerning 
the supposed subject of his memoir; but 
even when he is most exuberant in such 

articulars, it will be found that the Rev. 

Biag Gilfillan is still the pivot round which 

the narrative revolves. 

Thus, for example, he opens the memoir of 
Kirke White :— 


“Henry Kirke White is the first Youne poet we 
have yet encountered in the course of this edition, 
and we may fitly introduce him by a few remarks 
on poetical precocity and poetical prodigies.” 


The circumstance herein stated refers, not 
to Henry Kirke White but to the Rev. 
George Gilfillan. It forms no part of the 
biography of White, that he happens to be 
the first young poet Gilfillan has encountered; 
although had that remarkable incident oc- 
curred in White’s life-time it would doubtless 
be entitled to a prominent position in his 
memoirs. What is meant by White being the 
first Youne poet Gilfillan “encountered” in 
this edition of White’s own works, is a problem 
which the readers of this edition must en- 
-deavour to solve for themselves. Did Mr. 

i expect to “encounter” some other 
young poet in White’s place ? 

The present generation of readers may 

ssibly require to be informed that Henry 

irke White was the son of a butcher in 
Nottingham, where he was born in 1785, 
and that after receiving a very scanty elemen- 
tary education, he was placed by his father 
with a stocking-loom weaver, in order that he 


should be ultimately brought up to the busi- 
ness of a hosier, the staple trade of the town. 
a this slight circumstance hear Mr. Gil- 


“ At fourteen Henry was sent to the stocking- 
loom, with the view of being promoted at a future 
period to a hosier’s warehouse. He went to 
this [?] with prodigious réluctance. There is cer- 
tainly something exceedingly unpoetical in a 
stocking-loom. The sound of the shuttle in an 


ordinary weaver’s shop [?] is rather spirit-stirring; 
it is cheerful, and even musical ; but how different 
the slow, harsh grinding of these everlasting wires ! 
although, by the way, some of our happiest hours 
in boyhood were spent in visiting a person who 
wrought at a stocking-loom establishment; and our 
memory of it is associated for ever with that of the 
humorous tales which he—being a ‘fellow of 
infinite jest’—told us, and with the [i.e. our’! first 
reading of the Merry Wives of Windsor, which he 
lent [to ?] ws at a time when there was scarcely 
another play of Shakspeare in the village.” 


We need not point out the position Mr. 
Gilfillan occupies in this passage. His own 
reminiscences of stocking-looms fairly throw 
poor Kirke White into oblivion. 

Of his manner of treating the life of White 
generally, it may be observed that he appears 
all throughout to be in a desperate hurry to 
get rid of the subject; like a person writing 
against time, and huddling up a letter to 
catch the post. Care and deliberation are 
qualities not to be looked for in the labours 
of Mr. Gilfillan; but here the disproportion 
of parts, and the evidence of haste and negli- 
gence, are more glaring than usual. .We have 
rather an elaborate opening, sage reflections 
upon precocity, and some details of White’s 
first literary efforts, with sagacious remarks 
thereupon, all- of which lead us to anticipate 
an ample narrative, especially as we know 
that there exist amplemeans for producing it in 
thelettersof the poet,in thenumerous passages 
of his poems that bear upon his personal 
feelings, and in the narratives of Southey and 
Nicolas. But having got thus far through 
sixteen pages of letterpress, Mr. Gilfillan, like 
the ealicbands who is afraid of being late for 
the post, seems to have looked at his watch, 
and finding it necessary to “ hasten to a con- 
clusion,” sends White to college (the turning- 
point of his career) at the bottom of one page, 
and to the next world in the following page. 
He certainly tells us fairly that he is in a 
hurry. “We cannot continue,” he says, 
after having deposited the poet in the univer- 
sity, “to dwell so particularly on the rest of 
Henry’s life ;” and so he dashes off the re- 
mainder of the narrative, by far the most 
interesting of the whole, in 'a few galloping 
sentences, as remarkable for their inadequate 
representation of the closing scenes of Kirke 
White’s life, as for their grammatical struc- 
ture and peculiar taste. 

It is not surprising that a bio aphy got 
up in this way should fail to exhibit truly 
either the facts or the character it undertakes 
to pourtray. The tone of this scampering 
memoir is too “ fast” to harmonize with the 
sad and earnest life of Kirke White. It 
lacks the religious feeling essential to the 
congenial treatment of the subject, and is 
everywhere wanting in sympathy with White’s 
fine and gentle nature. The most striking 
part of his spiritual history—the period of 
doubt and struggle after truth—is dismissed 
in a single line:—* He had, besides, after 
some early scepticism, become a decided 
Christian!” If Mr. Gilfillan had read White’s 
letters, or even dipped cursorily into his 
poems, he would have discovered abundant 
materials to enable him 40 describe somewhat 
more instructively that’ phase of transition 
which he loosely distgusins “ some early scep- 
ticism.” 

Mr. Gilfillan’s velocity has committed him 
to sundry errors. For instance, he tells us 
that after several attempts to obtain admis- 
sion to a literary 
elected, and “ astonished its members” [query 





society, White was at last | b 





the natives?] by delivering an ex 
lecture on genius, which lasted Poo at 
and was received with such enthusiasm as to 
induce the society to choose him for their 
chair of literature. In this statement Mr 
Gilfillan falls into the Hibernian blunder of 
putting the cart before the horse. White 
was elected to the chair first, and delivered 
the lecture after; and the lecture lasted not 
two hours, but two hours and three quarters, 
Tn another place he says that the Duchess of 
Devonshire “ consented readily to receive the 
dedication” of Kirke White’s first volume of 
poems. The contrary was the fact. It was 
so difficult to obtain access to her grace, or to 
get an answer from her, although the MS. 
had lain for some time at her house, that 
White complains bitterly in his letters of the 
treatment he received, and declares that he 
is tired to the soul of “ begging patronage,” 
and shall give it up. Again, he tells us 
that, “judging from certain hints in his 
letters, White was deeply in love, without 
any aera of his passion resulting in mar. 
riage.” e suspect Mr. Gilfillan would he 
puzzled to produce these hints. Love is the 
one mystery in Kirke White’s life which 
neither pg nor his poems throw any 
satisfactory light upon. It is not easy to be. 
lieve that a heart so sensitive, and an imagi- 
nation so susceptible of beauty, could hare 
passed untouched by passion, even through 
so short a career; but if any such incident 
occurred, no record of it, for sufficient reasons, 
perhaps, has been permitted to remain. The 
“hints” amount to nothing more than the 
vague aspirations and dreamy fancies of a 
Weak and poetical temperament. 

The style of these biographies is in excel- 
lent keeping with their method. It is pre: 
eminently eccentric. The grand, playful, 
— way in which Mr. Gilfillan calls 

is young poet—as if he were at romps with 
a_ kitten — sometimes Henry, sometimes 
White, and sometimes Henry Kirke White, 
yields a constant source of amusement. Nor 
does our author ever suffer the entertainment 
toflag forlack ofpleasant noveltiesin the choice 
of diction and the architecture of sentences. 
In this respect his writings are admirable as 
studies from which beginners may learn, not 
what to write or read, but what to avoid. 
We will cull a few examples. Mr. Gilfillan 
is here expounding “ poetical precocity.” 

“All poets in a sense are for ever young. 


Genius has a youth involved in it, constituting a 


treasure and a food which the world knoweth not 
of. What is genius but being intensely en rapport 
with Nature ? and Nature is everlastingly young.” 

Nothing can be clearer. Of pocts who die 
early we are told that their death is “as 
though a crescent moon should be snatched 


up. by some ‘insatiate archer’ into the infinite, 


ere it had filled its full sphere.” A little further 
on, Mr. Gilfillan thinks that “ prematurity of 
development includes in it a certain exhaus- 
tion of the intellectual, as well as of the 
physical energy ;” a proposition which re- 

uires much time for consideration, although 
thrown off with facility by the writer. Capel 
Lofft, we are told, “ disinterred Bloomfield 
from obscurity.” Speaking of the early 
failures of men of genius, Mr. Gilfillan says 
that “scarcely a man who has obtained 
celebrity in the literary world for a century, 
but commenced his career by some bad little 
book—generally a book of poems. Could a 
collection,” he adds, “of all these abortions 

e formed, it were a most curious one. 
Describing the different effects of severe 
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qiticism on different young writers, our critic 
observes that Keats is more deeply affected 
than Byron, “ for the arrow of criticism has 
reached a side already pierced by the arrow 
of death, and he hangs over and handles the 
fatal article [which P] as if to suck out of the 
shaft into his veins the last particle of the 
poison.” Here is a — in that abstruse 
part of composition which relates to the 
use and abuse of antecedents :—‘ His brother 
Neville, ever affectionate, hearing of his 
alarming illness, hurried to visit him. He 
found Henry delirious, and approaching death. 
He [that is, Neville] barely recognised him, 
but immediately after sunk into stupor.” 
Of patient, good Kirke White, we are in- 
formed that the “best feature of all in his 
character was his power of silent endurance ; 
he ‘consumed his own smoke.” If the 
reader has any misgiving, see p. xix. It was 
to this power of consuming his own smoke 
must be referred the fact that, notwith- 
standing his high talents, Kirke White was 
nota man of genius. To be a genius it is 
necessary to begin like a wild animal, and 
penlly to soften and subside into ordinary 
manity. Mr. Gilfillan has a theory on this 

subject, which he expresses as follows :— 
“Creation sprung from chaos; and so great genius 
almost always commence with extravagances and 
riotous richness of unconsolidated thought. The 
present races of animals seem the old miscreations 
and monsters of geology elaborately polished, 
reduced and tamed down. But these ancient 
ene required to be, ere the others could 
be fashioned out of them ; so the polish and perfec- 
tioment of authorship spring out of the early 
roughness and savage wildness of genius. Now of 

this there is nothing in Kirke White.” 
That is to say he was not one of thedld 
monsters of geology polished into the perfec- 
tionment of ‘eatonihtin. Yet for all that, 
Mr. Gilfillan is of opinion that “had he 
lived, he or. by this time have been a 
venerable bishop of seventy-one years of age, 
and the author of many valuable theological, 
scientific, and critical works;” so that it is 
not necessary to have been a monster of 
geology (whatever that may be) in order to 

become a bishop. 

Commending these flowers of rhetoric to 
admiration of our readers, we have one 
word more to add in sober seriousness con- 
cerning this edition of the poets—not con- 
cerning its contents, which, so far as Mr. 
Gilfillan’s handiwork is involved, may be 
compared to the interior of a “ blind nut,” 
t concerning its title-page. There can be no 
om objection to the editorship of Mr. 
lan. This is a land of liberty, and every 
man in it has a clear right to edit the poets 
if he chooses. But there are certain condi- 
tions which we have an equal right to! de- 
mand of every person who assumes the 
editorial fonction, and which every such 
oa is bound as a matter of mere 
esty to fulfil, We are not so unrea- 
sonable as to require of Mr. Gilfillan that 
he shall write good English, that his cri- 
ticisms shall be just, sound, or even in- 
telligible, or that his biographies shall be 
either complete or accurate in their facts. 
edo require of him, however, that what- 
ever he undertakes to do he will perform— 
him perform well or ill. The gentleman 
who advertised that he would walk into a 
quart bottle, and, after receiving the money 
the public at the doors of the theatre, 
ped while the eager multitude were 


Panting with expectation, is censured asa 


person of questionable integrity. Such a 
censure, however, would be exceedingly 
unjust if a title-page, holding out large pro- 
mises which the book leaves wholly un- 
redeemed to the last page, were to be entirely 
exempt from reproof. 

On the title-page of this book, we are in- 
formed that the volume, in addition to the 
yon works, contains Memoirs, Critical 

issertations, and Explanatory Notes. That 
it contains memoirs, we have already indicated 
—memoirs, such as they are; in one instance, 
called the Life and Writings, extending to 
twenty-two pages, and in the other, we 
suppose to vary the attraction, the Life and 
Genius, extending exactly to half the number, 
making thirty-three pages in all, out of a 
volume of 326. These are the Memoirs. 
Critical Dissertations there are none, for we 
cannot consent to dignify by such an appel- 
lation the floating remarks in which Mr. Gil 
fillan talks of Kirke White as a “sublime 
suicide before the wheels of fame,” and 
compares Grahame to a wounded bird sinking 
flat upon the ground. But the Explanatory 
Notes, to which we are to look for the satis- 
faction of all difficulties, the clearing up of all 
obscurities, the illustration of the text, and 
the development of the learning, genius, and 
aims of the author—where are we to find 
them ? and echo answers Where? There is 
not a single note in the whole volume, except 
some half dozen, consisting of a line, or half 
aline, each, taken, without acknowledgment, 
from former editions! Now, this is a system 
of labelling wares for sale which we think 
the Rev. Mr. Gilfillan shouldabandon. Hav- 
ing pointed out what we consider a breach 
of good faith with the public, we will dismiss 
the subject for the present. ; 








The Caucasus and its People; with a Sketch 
of the Achievements of the renowned Chief, 
Schamyl. By Louis Moser. Nutt. 

Tue life of Schamy] deserves to be the theme 

of an epic poem. Like Wallace and Tell, 

and the patriot chiefs of other lands, he has 
been the champion of his country’s indepen- 
dence. The power and art of Russia have 
been perpetually baffled in the attempt to 
subdue the free tribes of the Caucasus, and 
Schamyl has been the directing spirit of the 
resistance. Nor has his service to his country- 
men been confined to arms alone. He has 
established among them a code of justice 
and forms of political order, which, though 
based on spiritual assumption, and strength- 
ened by religious fanaticism, have been a great 
advance upon the wild anarchy of the robber 
tribes. Whether his rule be regarded merely 

as a local development of Islamism, or as a 

separate religious system, it has done much 

for the political union of the mountain popula- 
tion, and has paved the way for a better 
civilization. But it is the personal history of 

Schamyl that will hereafter inspire many a 

lay and legend of the Caucasus. The story 

of his life has only reached the ears of 

Western Europe in broken fragments, and 

his enemies have often been the reporters. 

Enough, however, is known to make a narra- 

tive of romantic interest. 

It was hoped that the late war would 
have led to communications being opened 
with Schamyl and his Circassians. The fear 
of this doubtless weighed with the Russians 
in their desire for peace. A rs gs in Asia 
had, it is said, been resolved upon, and, 
with the help of the picked troops of 











Europe, notonly the independence of the tribes 
of the Caucasus would have been thoroughly 
secured, but the Transcaucasian provinces 
might have been wrested from Russia. The 
mountains between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian might have again become the barrier 
to Russian invasion, andthe political boundary 
of Europe and Asia. Even without the aid 
of the allies Schamyl could still prove 
troublesome to the Russians in Georgia and 
Armenia ; but he has lately been inactive, in- 
fluenced by his son, it is said, who, havin 

been taken to St. Petersburg when a child, 
and educated in the Russian army, was last 
year restored to him. Notwithstanding this 
inactivity, or perhaps encouraged by it, new 
expeditions for the complete subjugation of 
the mountain tribes have been organized. 
The terrible game has yet to be played out, 
some of the movements of which have been 
disastrous to Russia. It is about twenty 


years now since Schamyl first became 
the recognised leader of the mountain 
warriors, succeeding in influence the 


prophet-warrior Kasi-Mullah, with whose 
death it was fondly hoped the spirit of 
insurrection had been crushed. At the 
defence of the fortress of Himri, when 
Kasi-Mullah fell, Schamyl was wounded both 
by bullet and bayonet, but he fought his wa 
through the ranks of the enemy with sue 
energy that his followers were confirmed in the 
belief that he bore a charmed life. The sub- 
sequent successes of the Circassians induced 
the late Czar Nicholas to visit the region in 
person :— 


¢¢ Nicholas ordered General Rosen to be super- 
seded in favour of General Golovine, who ther re- 
ceived reinforcements to the number of 80,000 
men. With this army a decisive blow was to be 
struck, and Achulko, Schamyl’s strongest hold, 
taken at any cost. Nearly one half of the Russian 
troops, however, were lost in varieus ways, and 
still the object was not effected. Thereupon 
General Grabbe was appointed commander-in- 
chief, and after having fought some disastrous 
battles, he appeared before Achulko, which he 
besieged for two months. 

*‘This mountain fortress, the name of which is 
said to be a word of Tatar derivation, signifying 
‘meeting place in time of disturbance,’ is situated 
on a high rock, one side of which falls precipi- 
tously to the river Koissu, a depth of 600 feet, 
while the other loses itself in inaccessible defiles. 
Nature, therefore, has done much for the defence 
of this place, and what she has neglected has been 
supplied by the hand of art ; for Schamyl, much 
as he said of the help of the prophet, did not rely 
implicitly on it, but surrounded Achulko with 
walls and towers, whose strength the Russians 
had often proved in impetuovs and untiring 
attacks, 

*‘But this time the emperor’s orders were to 
take the fortress at all hazards; and after the 
capture of entrenchment after entrenchment, fort 
after fort, and a murderous assault of five days’ 
duration, General Grabbe did take it. 

“The din of combat died away during the night 
of the fifth day, and on the morning of the sixth 
the Russians found themselves masters of the 
ruins of Achulko. But where now was Schamyl? 
Neither among the slain nor among the prisoners 
was he to be found. One or two of his men were 
seen here and there on the tops of some of the 
rocks ; and after a while some deserters joined the 
Russians, and confessed that Schamyl was hidden, 
and intended to escape during the night. 

‘* All approaches to the caves opposite Achulko 
were now strictly guarded, and the Russians kept 
vigilant watch. At midnight the Russian sen- 
tinels heard a slight noise proceeding from one of 
the caves in the rocks above them ; they concealed 
themselves, and presently a man was let down to 
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the plateau by means of a rope—and after looking 
cautiously about he made a signal, and a second 
descended, swiftly and silently, and was followed 
by a third enveloped in a white mantle, such as 
Schamyl frequently wore. The Russians sprang 
from their place of concealment, and after a short 
resistance took all three prisoners, and carried 
them exultingly to the tent of their general. When 
they got there, however, they discovered that the 
whole affair had been a stratagem, got up to favour 
the escape of Schamyl, who had descended the 
moment the Russians had left the spot—and taking 
advantage of the excitement in their camp conse- 
quent on his supposed capture, had made good his 
retreat, and reached the banks of the Koissu, 
without his enemies being able to do anything 
more than send after him a few useless bullets. 
The immense sacrifices that the Russians had 
made in the hope of capturing Schamyl were 
therefore entirely useless. In the very same year 
he made his appearance again at the head of a 
large force in Kachetia, in the most southern part 
of the Caucasus, threatening Sakatal and Ruchi, 
annoying the Russians when in small numbers, 
but always dispersing at the approach of any 
stronger body of the enemy until he reached 
Tchetchenia, when he fought a battle with them 
and gained the victory.” ? 

Grabbe, Golovine, Neidhardt, and other dis- 
tinguished generals, having failed to reduce 
Schamyl to submission, and hundreds of 
thousands of troops having been lost in the 
wars of the twenty years, Prince Woronzoff 
was permitted to attempt a different policy :— 

“In a conference that Woronzoff held with the 
Emperor Nicholas in 1845, he announced his 
intention of changing his system of warfare. In- 
steal of undertaking great expeditions against the 
heads of the Circassian tribes, Woronzoff proposed 
to weary them out by delay, isolation, and exhaus- 
tion ; in short, to adopt Schamyl’s own plan of 
warfare, andin the meantime gradually, if possible, 
to destroy the national unity and detach the 
smaller tribes by compulsion or bribery, and so 
obtain by stratagem the standing in the country 
which he had been unable to secure by force of 
arms. 


“The emperor seeing that Woronzoff, with all 
‘his talents and the vast powers at his command, 
had, under most favourable circumstances, con- 
siderable difficulty in retaining, even nominally, 
his possessions in the Caucasus, acquiesced in all 


these arrangements. Unmolested by foreign 
powers, and only engaged in suppressing the 
Caucasian insurrection, he found that all his 
energies were required for the task. Woronzoff 
spent some time in making the necessary prepara- 
tions for the capture of Dargo- Vedenno, Schamyl’s 
favourite residence, and in 1846 the Russian 
detachments were ready to march ; but again did 
Schamyl anticipate their commander's plans, and 
doom him to disappointment. 

‘*While Woronzoff was engaged in cutting 
down and burning the Tchetchenian forest, where 
the enemy had so often fallen unexpectedly on the 
Russians and made great havoc among them, 
Schamyl, collecting al his strength, made a 
force dmarch across the mountains with a body of 
20,000 horse and foot, took the Kabardines by 
surprise, punished them for their defection, 
ravaged their whole country, carried off a number 
of prisoners, and returned laden with plunder to 
his mountain fastness before the Russian troops 
could come up with him at all.” 

In 1850, the Czarowitch Alexander, the 
present emperor, took part in the Caucasian 
‘war, which still continued, and was main- 
tained, with various success, down to the fall 
of Sebastopol. The political horizon is not 
ow clear, and if war should again break 
orth, attention ought to be directed more 
than heretofore to the Asiatic provinces of 
Russia, and to the tribes of the Caucasus. 
It is this which chiefly gives value to works 
like the present; with commercial purposes 





they have little relation, “and for scientific 
reports we desiderate the personal narratives 
of travellers. But a compiled volume 
of facts and narrative may do good service 
in diffusing information about a region of 
great physical interest. and political im- 
portance. Mr. Moser has collected from 
the writings of Haxthausen and other 
authorities, the most recent and accurate 
statistical and descriptive details, and has 
arranged them in a very readable volume. 
The geographical and ethnological tables may 
be occasionally referred to, Tet they have 
little attraction for the reader until the 
light of history shines upon them. The local 
names of the mountain rivers, for instance, 
such as Schacho, Tshab, Ardo, Engari, Alas- 
ami, what are these to us? As little as was 
the Alma and the Tchernaya in Crimean 
geography till they became scenes memorable 
in history. The time may come when locali- 
ties in the Caucasus may have a world-wide 
renown, but at present most will be satisfied 
with a general knowledge of the geography of 
the region, and of the names of its mountains, 
and valleys, and streams. The tribes, too, 
of the Caucasus are numerous, and their 
names uncouth to English ears, like those of 
the highland clans of Scotland, the ‘ Col- 

hittos and Galasps” of whom Milton wrote. 
f customs and manners the Caucasians have 
many resemblances to the old clan life of 
Scotland, and, indeed, to rude mountain 
society ail over the world. 








Heinrich Heine's Complete Works. [Die 
simmtliche Schriften, &c.] Philadelphia: 
J. Miller. 

Heinrich Heine’s Book of Songs. A Transla- 
tion by John E. Wallis. Chapman & Hall. 

THE appearance of each of these books has a 

significance of its own. While Mr. Wallis’s 

volume bears testimony to the advancing 
popularity of Heine, and the increasing de- 
sire to see him naturalized in our own idiom, 
the Philadelphia edition of his works in Ger- 
man shows that the efforts of his translators 
have not hitherto been so successful as to 
supersede, for those who would understand 
him fully, the necessity of reference to the 
original text. For this several reasons may be 
assigned. Some of the difficulties in the trans- 
lator’s path are peculiar to his author; others 
he must encounter in common with all who 
would convey to their own countrymen some 
idea of the fleeting graces of a foreign lyre. 
The first requisite to the successful repro- 
duction of any work of art is, that the cop 
be undertaken in the same spirit as the origi- 
nal. For this reason, we can rarely hope to 
obtain a good translation of a collection of 
lyrics. This does not apply to long, connected 
poems, because such works may be reason- 
ably allowed to contain a deal of argument, 
rhetoric, and description—things which may 
be excellent in their way without being espe- 
cially poetical, or, consequently, requiring 
anything more than average taste and feeling 
from the translator, who is thus at liberty to 
reserve his best powers for the great passages. 

But the very idea of a lyric poem is insepar- 

able from that of a spontaneous gush and 

emotion of the soul. e require from the 
lyrist neither description, nor declamation, 
nor argument, but exalted and genuine feel- 

ing, without which his strains are an im- 

pertinence. But how arduous this renders 

the translator's task!. He has a book be- 
fore him consisting of, it may be, two hun- 
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dred different short pieces, expressive y 
likely of as many different moods. How cap 
he put himself ex rapport with them all? 
How laugh, weep, muse, sigh an elegy or dart 
an epigram at the caprice of his author? Yot 
if he cannot enter into that author's spirit, 
his labour is the labour of a mechanic. Con. 
siderations like these may have contributed 
to inspire Mr. Wallis with a just diffidence of 
success. “I have been speaking,” says he 
after an eloquent panegyric of his model, “of 
Heine’s poetry, and not of my translations. 
let the reader who finds little of all this in the 
English version, master the original.” 

The author of this original was of all 
men most audacious, eccentric, volatile ; and 
his poems have all the reckless grace of his 
character. Their magic melody tunes the most 
unmusical throat ; their fanciful grotesqueness 
frequently sends the reader to hover in an 
other world. Yet, with all his wilful spirits and 
airy brilliance, Heine never oversteps the 
limit which divides the bizarre from the 
absurd. To the spontaneousness, his lays 
unite the lucid symmetry of tears. His 
readers are, indeed, often startled and some. 
times shocked, but this is always the work of 
mischief prepense, never of negligence or 
inborn want of taste. Heine’s taste was, in 
fact, remarkably pure, and many of his asthe. 
tic criticisms are inimitable for grace and 
acumen. But his own success is in a much 
greater measure due to a happy organization 
than to artistic method; his productions are 
not like sculptures, modelled by an external 
hand to a predetermined form, but rather 
like natural crystals, obeying in their beauti- 
fal regularity the monitions of an inner law. 
Of all, who have hitherto attempted to net 
this singing butterfly, and pin him stifly 
down in a decorous English translation, Mr. 
Wallis appears to have gone most intelli. 
gently to work; and his admirable preface 
really does usher us to a better series of 
versions than it has hitherto been our fortune 
to see. Yet, alas! what profits it to have 
done better than others if, after all, you have 
not done well? And, great as is the compare 
tive merit of the translations in this volume, 
we cannot say that the spirit of the orig 
has been adequately transfused into any large 
proportion of them. No fault can be found 
with their style or their verbal accuracy ; yet, 
somehow, the effervescence, the sparkle, 
aroma of the original have disappeared. 
Carbonem pro thesauro. 
ever, one portion of the book to which this 
remark scarcely applies. It is the cyde 
of poems entitled the North Sea, where the 
absence of rhyme relieves the translator from 
a burden at the same time that the variety of 
metre affords him additional freedom o 
diction, and which are composed so much 
upon one pattern, that he who has seized the 
spirit of any one finds little difficulty in ap- 
preciating the rest. The following 18 4 
specimen :— 





“THE PHCENIX. 


“A bird comes flying from the west, 
Flying towards the east,— 
His eastern garden home ; 
Where fragrant spices grow, 4 
Where palm-trees wave and cooling fountains gush, 
And, as he flies, the bird of wonder sings: 


“She loves him! She loves him! 
She wears his image in her little heart, 
And wears it hidden—sweetly, secretly, 
And knows it not! a 
But in her dreams she sees him at her side, 
And prays, and weeps, and tries to kiss his hands, 
And calls upon his name, 
And calling on him, wakes, and lies amazed, 
And a rubs her lovely eyes— 
She loves him! She loves him! 


There is, how-’ 
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“Zeaning against the mast, upon the deck 
I om id listened to the wild bird’s song. 
Like dark-green horses, silver-maned, 
aped the white-crested waves ; 
Like flights of swans the Helgolander’s ships— 
ld nomads of the north— 
ah glittering sails passed by 
Above me, in the everlasting blue, 
Floated the light white clouds 
And shone the eternal sun— 
ven’s fiery blossom-rose, 
Reflected in the sea :-— 
And heaven and ocean, and my heart of hearts, 
Re-echoed loudly the resounding strain: 
She loves him! She loves him!” 


The music as well as the meaning of the 
iginal has here been reproduced with great 
ity. Mr. Wallis’s attempts in rhyme 
; P. Myc 
are very unequal; perhaps the following may 
be taken to represent the average measure of 
his success :— 
“ T saw in a dream the loved one, 
All withered and fallen away ; 
A sorrowful careworn woman, 
The maid so blooming and gay. 
* She bore a babe at her bosom, 
And one of her hand had hold; 
Her face, and her dress, and her bearing 
Of sorrows and poverty told. 
“She met me as over the market 
Her faltering way she took, 
And gazed upon me while calmly 
Yet painfully thus I spoke : 
* Come with me at once to my dwelling, 
Thou'rt pale and ready to sink ; 
Pll try by steadily working 
To earn for thee food and drink. 
“Tl willingly keep and care for 
Thy innocent babes so mild ; 
But thee before every other— 
Thou poor unfortunate child! 
“ And never, I promise, before thee 
Shall a word of my love be said; 
But Pll visit the grave where thou liest, 
And weep for thee when thou art dead.” 


This is sufficiently accurate, and some of 
the lines are very good: but what are we to 
think of the phrases in italics! Prose so bald 
little represents the poetic spirit of Heine. 
Many of Mr. Wallis’s best efforts are de- 
formed by this tendency to the commonplace, 
and it is only now and then that, reading his 
Yolume with the original in our mind, we 
slart at a note of the old familiar music. Such 
echoes, however, there are, and rarely more 
distinct than in the songs which follow :— 

* My love, we sat together 
Alone in our fragile bark ; 


The night was still, and we floated 
Over the waters dark. 
“ The spirit Isle, the lovely, 
Lay dim in moonlight trance ; 
Sweet sounded the magic music, 
And wayed the misty dance. 


“The music grew sweeter and sweeter, 
The dance waved to and fro; 
But we, on the wide, wide ocean, 
Floated in silent woe.” 


“Lo! yonder falling star, 
Harled from its glittering height: 
It is the star of love, 
That falls from Heaven to-night, 
* And from the apple-tree 
Fall leaf and Tisseoms gay; 
Then cometh the wanton breeze, 
And drives them away, away. 


* Soft sings the stately swan, 
As to and fro he steers; 
And softly, softly singing, 
Dives down and disappears. 


* All is so still and dark, 
Blossom and leaf are gone; 
Quenched is the falling star, 
And hushed the dying swan.” 
The writer of versions like these may claim 
the merit possible to a poet who has had 
misfortune to be made, not born. Had 
He possessed less native studiousness and com- 
sure, and more of his author's gifts of 
“zzing and stinging, his translation would 
@ been in every way more satisfactory. 











Animal Magnetism and Somnambulism. 
By the Somnambule, Adolphe Didier. 
Wonby. 

Napo.eEon, in a conversation at St. Helena, 

recorded by Las Cases, said that “‘ Mesmer 

and Mesmerism had never recovered from 
the blow dealt by Bailly’s Report to the 

French Academy.” Animal magnetism has 

in our day regained some of its hold on public 

attention. In the year 1855, there were per- 
haps more works written upon it than upon 
anything else, the result of the Academy of 

Sciences having offered a prize of two thou- 

sand francs for the best treatise on the sub- 

ject. The excitement about table-turning and 
spirit-rapping, and other popular delusions of 
the day, has aided in recalling general notice 
to the phenomena which Mesmer was the first 
to reduce to system. By the introduction, 
too, of the use of mesmerism in medical prac- 
tice, and the institution of infirmaries specially 
for its exercise, the subject has been kept 
before the attention of scientific men. So 
much of imposture and folly have, however, 
been mixed up with the unquestioned facts of 
mesmerism, that its theory and practice have 
been left in the hands of empirics, instead of 
being subjected, in this country at least, to 

careful examination. The treatise of M. 

Adolphe Didier represents well the actual 

state of mesmeric science and art. Along with 

accounts of phenomena attested by credible 
witnesses, and opposed to no natural laws, 
are mixed up the wildest assertions of charla- 
tanism,and the grossest attacks uponcredulity. 

That we are not misrepresenting M. Adolphe 

Didier, let our readers judge from the follow- 

ing statements : 


‘* The distance at which magnetisers can influence 
such subjects as are somnambulists, is without 
bounds. One of my magnetisers has frequently 
influenced me at the distance of several leagues. 
These experiments have been tried upon a great 
number of persons, and they all succeeded.” 


The distance of many leagues must be a 
slight obstacle to a somnambulist, who “ can 
be always safely consulted through the me- 
dium of a lock of hair.” On one occasion, a 
number of pieces of money were shaken up 
in a hat, pa M. Didier discovered by touch 
that which had been magnetized. Another 
wonderful feat is described by an eye-witness, 
M. Didier adding a significant and gratifying 
foot-note. 

“One day I requested M. Adolphe to give me 
a seance. When he was in the sleep, I puta 
letter into his hand, asking him what it contained. 

‘ Answer: Yes, I see a bank-note. 

“‘ Question : Are you certain of that? 

“ Answer: Yes, but it does not seem to have been 
made like other bank notes: I see only a half. 

“ Question : You are right; but can you tell me 
where the other half is ? 

“* Answer: It is here, close by me! it is in the 
box hanging up there. 

“‘Nothing could be more satisfactory than this 
experiment.” 


The note of M. Didier is this :— 


‘© A few days afterwards, his lordship begged 
my acceptance of the two parts of this bank-note, 
as a souvenir of the experiment.” 


The same generous and credulous lord tes- 
tifies— 

‘* At another seance, I handed him a letter, on 
having first torn off the signature. To my great 
astonishment, he told me the names and relation- 
ship of the person. 

** At another seance, in the presence of M—, 
who was an officer like myself, I was fain to sub- 
mit his lucidity to a third test. I put into his 








hands a large book, which was closed by means of 
a lock it had in the middle, and I requested him 
to direct his vision to the last words I had written. 

“‘ Having apparently reflected, he answered: ‘I 
see a C, an H, anA, a P, then the figure 2, as well 
as some small letters, and a dash under them.’ 

“T thought that the number was in Roman 
characters. I immediately opened the book, 
when to my great surprise I saw, as the somnam- 
bulist had indicated, the figure 2.” 


A large proportion of the bcok is occupied 
with wonderful narratives of this sort, many 
of them extracted from the newspapers of 
provincial towns, where the author has de- 
livered lectures on his art. Here is part of 
the report of a Kentish journalist :— 


“On Monsieur Adolphe Didier being placed in 
the magnetic state, the first experiment was to 
produce rigidity ; this was easily accomplished. 
The magnetiser asked whether any gentleman 
would like to try the limb so operated on. A 
gentleman stepped forward, and having tried to 
bend the limb, declared most unequivocally that 
there could not be any deception: that the arm 
was as stiff as a bar of iron. Then two large 
lumps of cotton wool having been handed round 
to the company, several of whom tried to look 
through this opaque substance, but ineffectually, 
were placed on the eyes of the subject, and kept on 
by a thick handkerchief, fastened at the back of 
the head, as well as by two others put crosswise, 
thus rendering it a matter of total impossibility for 
the patient to catch even the slightest glimpse of 
light. In that state Mons. Adolphe Didier played 
at écarté with a gentleman. Having, according 
to the laws of the game, taken from the pack the 
deuces, threes, fours, fives, and sixes, the remainder 
was shuffled. The opponents cut for deal, and 
having played two hands, the gentleman stated 
in the most positive manner that he was fully con- 
vinced that it was a fair trial, and positive proof 
the subject was a powerful clairvoyant. Monsieur 
Adolphe was then subjected to various other trials, 
such as reading printed cards, slips of paper on 
which there was writing—all of which he read 
most correctly, causing much laughter at his 
curious pronunciation of our language ; it is, how- 
ever, but right to observe, that this gentleman has 
but very lately arrived from Paris, and scarcely 
understands one word of English. Mons. Adolphe 
read also various phrases placed in envelopes and 
boxes. He read several lines of a printed book, a 
list of London bankers from a pocket-book, a card 
of a maker of Banbury cakes, folded up in an 
envelope, and a portion of a lady’s address card, 
also in an envelope.” 

Of the effect of magnetism on animals, and 
even on vegetables, some extraordinary state- 
ments aremade. Miss Martineau has in one 
of her works described the magnetization and 
cure of a cow, given over by the veterin 
doctor; but this is nothing jto what 
Didier asserts as to the magnetization of 
plants, a process which we commend to the 
notice of competitors for prizes at horticul- 
tural shows :— 


“ At St. Quentin we have seen Dr. Picard make 
magnetic experiments upon all kinds of plants. 
Dr. Picard has in his garden an apricot-tree, upon 
which he magnetised three apricots for the purpose 
of increasing their size; and this too happened, 
since these three apricots are as large as apples, 
whilst the others are even less than walnuts.” 


On the more ordinary phenomena of animal 
magnetism, and on its application to medicine 
and hygienics, the book contains matter not un- 
worthy of consideration. If M. Didier always 
wrote as in the following passages, there 
would be little to condemn in his publica- 
tion :— 

‘*Man can, through his will, and the power of 
that faculty by which he moves and breathes, often 
exercise upon his fellow-creatures a certain inde- 
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scribable influence. This is that principle which 
has received the name of animal magnetism. We 
have, we perceive, by effects the most regular and 
constant, this faculty as much as we desire it. To 
mesmerise well, a strong will is necessary,—such 
is, in this case, the grand propelling power. As 
we cannot conceive how one body can act upon 
another at a great distance from it, unless there 
be something to establish a connection between 
them, we must suppose that there emanates from 
him who mesmerises, a substance which is con- 
veyed to the person mesmerised in the direction 
the will desires. . = &? * 

“The action of animal magnetism is, in its 
principle, spiritual, because such is really its 
origin. But it is physical in several of its effects, 
because, when it produces modifications upon the 
vital principle of the subject magnetised, these 
modifications cause themselves to be felt by 
the body animated by this principle. 

**The question is often asked, Why the influence 
which one individual exercises over another, cannot 
be always felt ? Why it is manifested in a rare and 
almost. hitherto unknown state, called somnam- 
bulism? It is because, to have the phenomenon 
felt, the mind of the subject destined to receive the 
action, must not have been already moved by 
another and a different action. Thus, in material 
substances, a body in perfect equilibrium can be 
put in motion by the least impulsion. The same 
umpulsion can produce no visible effect upon a 
body already acted upon by another power, or 
which, on account of its bulk, offers great resist- 
ance. Now, that state designated by the name of 
somnambulism may be well compared to a state of 
perfect equilibrium: the spirit is at rest, and offers 
no resistance ‘to a different action. The link by 
which it is united to the body, is as free as it 
possibly can be. The nerves destined by nature 
to receive sensations, are in an extreme state of 
susceptibility; they can be disturbed by the 
slightest impression. . Q 

“Tt seems astonishing that.on¢ man’can, by the 
mere action of his will, produce a wotderful change 
in the physical and moral appearance of another. 
The cause does not appear by any means in pro- 

rtion to the effect. But is not the reciprocal 
influence of the mind and the body in man also 
very astonishing ?” 

Lhe influence of the will of the magnetiser 
upon his patient, M. Didier explains on the 
rinciple of the influence exerted in common 

e by one mind over others. 

‘In the presence of certain persons, do we not 
feel an unknown perturbation, a kind of dominion 
over us, or else a something mild and inexplicable ? 
In the presence of others we are excited ; our ideas 
become exalted, or our physical powers are increased 
or depressed ; and if the intelligence of him who 
thus affects those who surround him, grows excited, 
and if he feels desirous to convince them of any- 
thing by his discourse, then the action becomes 
extraordinary. It is by means of this influence 
that great geniuses, that minds profoundly pene- 
trated with the truth of what they advance, over- 
power, without so much as heeding them, the 
crowds that listen to them. It is by this physiology 
that the passions, strong emotions, and convulsions 
are communicated. Every one who has the power 
of willing can magnetise.” 

_ That some of the power exercised by one 
individual over others, is often not reducible 
to association or imagination, or other mental 
operations, but is directly caused by physical 
agencies, by whatever name called, there can- 
not be reasonable doubt. The cases reported 
by M. Cloquet, Dr. Elliotson, and other 
scientific men, and which may be witnessed 
constantly at mesmeric infirmaries, ought at 
least to engage for those experiments directed 
to curative ends the attention and sympathy 
of the medical profession. What is worthy 
and what unworthy of notice in M. Didier’s 


‘book, no intelligent and impartial reader will 
have much difficulty in discovering. 
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Lectures on the Principles and Methods of Medical Observa- 
tion and Research. By Thomas Laycock, M.D., F.R.S.E, 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 

A Guide to Astronomical Science. By Robert James Mann, 
M.D., F.R.A.S., &e. Jarrold and Sons. : ; 

A Half-Yearly Cowrse of Reading Lessons in English His- 
tory. By Richard Bithell, C.T. Groombridge and Sons. 

Béranger’s Songs of the Empire, the Peace, and the Restora- 
tion. Translated by R. B. Brough. Addey and Co. 

Nature Printing: its Origin and Objects. By Henry Brad- 
bury. Bradbury and Evans. 

The ‘Nature of Christ's Presence in the Eucharist, 2 vols. 
T. Hatchard. 


Rationale of Justification by Faith. Hamilton and Co. 

Animal Magnetism and S bulii By the Somnambule 
Adolphe Didier. T.C. Newby. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Arts of Jamaica, 
Vol. II. Nos. 6 and 7. 

Address at the Anniversary Meeting of the _— Geogra- 
phical Society, 26th May, 1856. By Rear-Admiral F. W. 
Beechey, V.P.R.S., &., President. E. Stanford. 

In Dr. Laycock’s Lectures on the Principles and 
Methods of Medical Observation and Research, a 
desideratum in the literature of medical science is 
ably supplied. With the exception of Oesterlen’s 
Medical Logic, a work with valuable matter, but 
diffuse and unsystematic, and the treatise of Sir 
Gilbert Blane, limited in its scope, and in some 
respects antiquated, there is no book to which the 
medical student can be referred for acquiring a 
knowledge of the principles of his professional art. 
In every department, both of Physiology and of 
Therapeutics, there are doubtless sound generaliza- 
tions, familiarity with which distinguishes the 
educated physician from the empiric, but none of 
the manuals of the practice of medicine specially 
treat of the methods of research and the principles 
of reasoning in the difficult and complicated field of 
observation pertaining to vital phenomena. Dr. 
Laycock’s work treats specially of the application 
of the Baconian or inductive philosophy to medical 
scienceand art. It explains the methods of medical 
research and of observation ; points out where thé 
ordinary proceedings/of physical inquiry are modi: 
fied by the phenomena of life; describes the various’ 
fallacies and idola, as Bacon called them, by which 
physicians are apt to be misled ; teaches the right 
use of theory, of analogy, and of practical skill; 
in short, forms a manual of medical logic such as 
every student and practitioner ought to possess. 
The Lectures were delivered in connexion with the 
Professor’s course of clinical study, and it is grati- 
fying to find that the medical pupils of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh have the advantage of teaching 
so sound and philosophical. This is a work which 
will help to sustain the high character and re- 
putation of the University of Edinburgh as a school 
of medicine. 

Of Béranger’s political songs, Mr. Brough has 
given a selection under the heads of the Empire, 
the Peace, and the Restoration. Hearty love for 
the veteran lyrist, and sympathy with most of his 
political feelings, with considerable skill in the 
mechanical work of poetical translation, are 
qualifications which Mr. Brough sufficiently dis- 
plays. Some of the! chansons are excellently well 
done, such as ‘A People’s Memories,’ ‘A Word 
of Advice to the Belgians in 1831,’ and the Lines 
to the Students in 1855. The latter are ascribed 
to Béranger, but their authorship is doubtful: 
Wherever Mr. Brough. appears otherwise than’ as 
translator, as in the dedication, the preface, and 
the notes, we have to complain of bad taste and 
lack of judgment — deficiencies of which smart 
littérateurs of his stamp are often painfully 
unconscious. In the notes, Mr. Brough has called 
in the aid of a Dr. Strauss, an ally still more 
deficient in judgment. What are we to think of 
a man who thus comments on Béranger’s Na- 
poleonic ode on ‘the 5th offMay,’ and ‘A People’s 
Memories? “To speak of that concentrated 





egotist, Bonaparte, as of one endowed with ex- 
alted sentiments, to call the cowardly slayer of 
Enghien, the cold-blooded murderer of Andreas 
Hofer, the slow-torturing assassin of Toussaint 
YOuverture, ‘grand de caractére’-—must be ad- 
mitted to carry poetic fiction beyond all legitimate 
bounds.” ‘Such is a specimen of the notes of Dr. 





Strauss. Some of Mr. Brough’s notes are equally 
offensive and out of place. 

The Guide to Astronomical Science, by D;. 
Mann, contains a concise and well-digested guy. 
mary of such of the facts of the science as usually 
form part of popular instruction. As to the 
advantages of burdening the memory of yo 
children with any of the details of astronomy we 
are more than sceptical, and the tendency at pre. 
sent is too much to supplant moral training at ap 
early age by mere accumulation of physical know. 
ledge. But for pupils of sufficient age and intd. 
ligence Dr. Mann’s book is admirably adapted, for 
he has the art of conveying scientific information 
in a popular and attractive form. The work isin 
the form of a series of short propositions or state. 
ments, with explanatory descriptions and remarks, 
and illustrative sketches and diagrams. 

The Compendium of English History, by Mr, 
Bithell, is on a plan well adapted for school we, 
The history is divided into brief and well-defined 
periods, each of which is discussed in a separate 
chapter. A table of dates of discoveries, inven- 
tions, and miscellaneous occurrences, forms a useful 
supplement to the text of the book, in which the 
principal events of national importance are nar 
rated. Charts for exercise in chronology are ali 
appended. For young pupils it is one of the best 
text-books on the subject. 

The last number of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Arts of Jamaica contains various papers 
on subjects bearing upon the agricultural, manc- 
facturing, and commercial interests of the colony. 
In the proceedings of this association we think we 
see some symptoms of revival from the state of 
lethargic despondency which the colonists have 
been apt to display, under political and commercial 
circumstances of great discouragement. The ad- 
vices of Mr. Chitty, late a Vice-President of the 
Society, in reply to an address on his departure from 
the island, are judicious and reassuring, and in 
energetic prosecution of the objects of the Royal 
Society of Arts, the members will be advancing 
their own interests and rendering valuable service 
to the colony. Besides the routine crops of the 
estates in Jamaica there must be scope for many 
lucrative products, with such a soil and such 4 
climate. If the Royal Society of Arts will direct 
attention to new objects of enterprise and industry, 
and the executive government will do all that is 
possible for the securing of labour and for removing 
the burdens on land, there may yet be days of bright 
prosperity for this once flourishing colony. Like 
the British farmers since protection is gone, the 
West Indian planters must cease crying to Jupiter, 
and put their own shoulders to the wheel. 

Admiral Beechey’s Address as President of the 
Royal Geographical Society presents a most 
elaborate survey of the progress of discovery 
during the past year, and of the present state of 


of the globe to which reference is not made in this 
report ; and many gratifying and important an 
nouncements are made from various fields of ex- 
ploration. African travel forms a prominent 
feature in the narrative, and the recent labours 
of Barth, Vogel, Baikie, Brun-Rollet, Erhardt, 
Burton, Hahn, Andersson, and Livingstone, have 
added much to our knowledge of various parts 

this vast continent. The notice of the latest 
Arctic Expedition, and of the discovery of the 
traces of the fate of Sir John Franklin, will be 
read with the greater interest from the part which 
the President has himself borne in former enter 
prises in this field. A time of warfare would not 
at first seem favourable to scientific progress, but 
the cruises of the British fleets in the Baltic, the 
Black Sea, and in the North Pacific, have led 
important additions to hydrographical knowledge. 
Many corrections and additions have been made 
in the charts, and surveys effected which will be 
turned to useful account for future purposes, ag 
of peace or war. Of some of the details ‘ 
geographical research during the year in differen 
parts of the world, we will give an account on an 
early occasion. The chief results of the labours 





foreign geographers, as well as of our own country- 


geographical science. There is scarcely a region - 
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men, are recorded in the report. According to 
castom, in his address the President gave obituary 
notices of the members of the Society who had 
died during the year. The list seems unusually 
large, including some names of note, such as Sir 
Edward Parry, Colonel Mitchell, the Surveyor- 
General of Australia, James Baillie Fraser, the 
Persian traveller, and James Silk Buckingham. 
Prefixed to the address, is a notice of the Presen- 
tation of the Royal Awards for the year; the 
Founder's Medal to Dr. Kane of the United States, 
the Patron’s Medal to Dr. Barth, and a watch to 
Corporal Church of the Sappers and Miners on the 
staffof Dr. Vogel. 


New Hditions. 

The Poetical Works of Henry Kirke White and James 
Grahame. With Memoirs, Critical Dissertations, and 
Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. George Gilfillan. Edin- 
burgh: J. Nichol. 

Rate Coventry: an Autobiography. Edited by G. J. Whyte 
Melville. John W. Parker and Son. 

Bentley’s Standard 


Woman's ae By Emilie Carlen. 
Novels, No. 22. Bentley. 
A Boy's Voyage round the World on board a Man-of-War. 
dey and Co, 
The School of Life. By Anna Mary Howitt. Ward and 


‘Lock. 
The a! of Hawk-Hollow. By Dr. Bird. Ward and 


The Illustrated Webster Reader, Series I. Ward and Lock. 
Or Bentley’s Series of Standard Novels twenty-two 
volumes have now appeared, including reprints of 
some of the most popular tales of former days. 
Woman’s Life, by Emilie Carlen, is the latest addi- 
tion to the series. 

Of Kate Coventry, by Mr. Whyte Melville, 
which originally appeared in Fraser's Magazine, 
wemay give a review, now that it has passed from 
the pages of a periodical to the form of a permanent 
publication. 

In Addey’s Library for Old and Young is re- 
printed an American book, A Boy’s Voyage Round 
the World on Board of a Man of War. Of life in 
an American ship, and of many of the places likely 
tobe visited during the circumnavigation of the 
globe, accounts are given likely to entertain.and 
instruct young readers. Japan is among the places 
more fully noticed than in other books of the kind, 
the recent American expedition having brought 
home new and curious information about that 
mysterious empire. 

The tale of the School of Life, by Anna Mary 
Howitt, contains pictures of English scenery and 
sketches of English life worthy of the family name 
ofthe author. Clifton, and Wilford, and other 
well-known scenes near Nottingham, are described 
with graphic truth, and the story of the young 
artist and of the other scholars in the school of 
life will be read with much interest. Yet we wish 
that there was less of sentiment and more of prin- 
om as the moving influence in the action of the 

ry. 

Another American tale, the Hawks of Hawk- 
Hollow, by the author of Nick of the Woods, is 
Teprinted in Ward and Lock’s cheap series. - 

As a sequel to the English illustrated edition of 
Webster’s Spelling Book appears a first Reading 
Book, containing stories, fables, and useful know- 

for young people. The divisions of the words, 
system of accentuation, and, above all, the 
Woodcut illustrations, contribute to render it an 
attractive as well as instructive manual for juvenile 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 

British Postal Guide: containing the chief Public Regula- 
tions of the Post-Office, October, 1856. Published by 
command of the Postmaster-General. 

Professor Whewell’s Reasons for describing the Moon's 
Motion as a Motion about Axis. ith Comments 
by Jelinger Symons, Esq. Groombridge and Sons, 

The Wants of the Scottish Universities, and some of the 
Remedies. By John Campbell Shairp. Edinburgh: 
Constable and Co. 

Teo Lectures on the Structure and Physical —_— x the 
Earth. By William Sydney Gibson, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S, 


and Co. 
Taz British Postal Guide for October contains the 
Usual abstract of the chief regulations of the Post- 
with miscellaneous information and direc- 
tions useful to the public in connexion with this best 
of all our national establishments. 





Those who thought that Mr. Jelinger Symons 
was finally extinguished at Cheltenham, will be 
surprised to find that he still maintains his position 
about the moon’s non-rotation. In Comments on 
Professor Whewell’s reasons for describing the 
moon’s motion as a motion about her axis, Mr. 
Symons reasserts his original statement, that 

a 


Simpson's (W.),Campaign in the Crimea, 2nd Series, coloured, £1 Is. 

Symes’ (J.) Surgery, 4th edition, 8vo, cloth, l4s. 

Symond’s (W. 8.) Geology, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Tales from Catland. 3rd edition, roya! 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

‘Tasso’s Jerusalem, by H. Bent, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 12s. 

Thiers’s Consulate, &c., Vol. XIII., 8vo, sewed, 4s. 

Timbs's (J.) Things not Generally Known, new edit.,12mo, cl., 38.64. 
—— Popular Errors, new edition, |2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Todd's (R. B.) Clinical Lectures on Paralysis, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Tugwell’s (Rev. G.) Manual of the Sea Anemones, Svo, cl., 78. 6d. 








there is no axial rotation, in the ly recei 
sense of that term. In this he is perfectly right, 
though the words, as used in astronomical treatises, 
apply to the movement of the moon’s surface 
during its orbital revolution round the earth, 
equally as if the moon visibly rotated on its own 
material axis. From the beginning of this con- 
troversy we have said that a different term should 
be used for the axial rotation, as understood 
by astronomers, and as employed in common 
language. 

On the subject of Scottish University Reform, 
a pamphlet, by Mr. J. C. Shairp, presents some 
views worthy of attention. The four following 
points are specially urged as essential to any effec- 
tive scheme of academical improvement. “1st. The 
standard of admission to the Universities must be 
raised, or rather a standard of admission must be, 
for the first time, instituted. 2nd. The professorial 
instruction must be supplemented by the appoint- 
ment of Sub-professors or Tutors, to do that part 
of the work which the Professor himself cannot 
overtake, but without which his teaching cannot 
thoroughly educate. 3rd. A Final Examination 
for Literary Degrees must be established, which 
shall be imperative on every student preparing for 
any of the learned professions ; and this examina- 
tion must be made such that it shall guarantee 
some substantial education, some real mental train- 
ing. 4th. It is much to be desired, that if pos- 
sible the four Universities should combine for the 
purpose of granting literary degrees, and only for 
this purpose ; and that one board of examiners be 
appointed from among the professors and graduates 
of the four Universities, who shall preside over the 
yearly examinations, and grant all Scottish de- 
grees.” The first'three of these suggestions will 
receive general assent, but the advantages of the 
last are less obvious, and the possibility of its 
being carried into effect more problematical. Some 
approach to greater uniformity of worth among the 
degrees conferred by different Universities may 
be desirable, but the importance and value of aca- 
.demical honours at all as tests of education are, we 
suspect, somewhat overrated by Mr. Shairp. 

In the Lectures on the Marvels of the Globe, 
originally delivered to a literary institution, Mr. 
Gibson has given a very interesting selection of the 
more remarkable facts of geology and physical geo- 
graphy. The range of the lectures being as exten- 
sive as the great globe, it is to be expected that 
the subjects should be discussed in a cursory and 
superficial way, but the facts are taken from the 
best scientific authorities, the style is animated and 
attractive, and altogether these lectures are admi- 
rable specimens of popular expositions of science. 
Their chief fault is that they contain too much 
matter, which might with advantage have been 
spread oyer a large number of lectures. 


List of New Books. 


Ansted’s (Prof.) Eiementary Course of Geology, post 8v0, cl., 12s. 
Bell’s (C. D.) Sydney Stuart, i2mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Capern’s (E.) Poems, 2nd edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Clyde’s (J.) Greek Syntax, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

De Porquet’s Modern Parisian Phraseology, 12mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
_— New Parisian Grammar, 24th edit., 12mo, ¢l., 3s. 6d. 
Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 10s. 
Doctor Antonio, new edition, crown Svo, boards, 2s. 6d. ; cl. 4s. 
Dumas (A.) Marguerite de Valois, 12mo, bds., 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Ellis’s (Mrs.) Hearts and Homes, feap., cloth, Vol. I., 2s. 6d. 
Fownes's (G.) Manual of Chemistry, sth edit., 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Fraser’s (Rev. R. W.) Elements of Physical Science, !2mo, 3s. 6d. 
Harrison’s (Mrs.)"Gethsemane, &c., 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Hibberd’s (S.) Book of the Aquarium, feap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Webster Reader, Ist Series, 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Lisle’s (A.) Self and Self-Sacrifice, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Long’s (Lady) First Lieutenant's Story, 12mo, boards, 2s. 
McCrie’s Works, Vol. III., post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
McDonald's‘ H.) Rambles round Glasgow, 2nd edit.,fcap.,cl., 4s. 6d. 
Melville’s (G. J. W.) Kate Coventry, post Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Ministering Children, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Morgan's (Lady) O’Donnell, |2mo, boards, 2s. 

Moser’s (L.) Caucasus, &c.. post Svo, cloth, 5s. 

Oke’s (G. C.) Magisterial Formulist, 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 

Page’s (D.) Advanced Text-Book of Geology, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Pinnock’s Murray’s Grammar, a , [8mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Scholefield’s (Rev. J.) Sermon Notes, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE, 
(Communicated by an Austrian Member.) 
Vienna, Oct. 4, 1856. 
At the opening of the Congress the following 
Sections were formed :— 
. Mineralogy, Geology, and Paleontology. 
. Botany and Vegetable Physiology. 
. Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. 
. Natural Philosophy. 
. Chemistry. 
. Geography and Meteorology. 
. Mathematics and Astronomy. 
. Anatomy and Physiology. 
. Medicine. 

10. Surgery. 

In the course of the meeting several sections 
subdivided themselves into sub-sections—ez. gr. for 
Entomology, Vegetable Geography, Periodical 
Phenomena in Organic Life, &c. ; others occasion- 
ally combined, according to the nature of the 
communications and discussions. 


Section I. 
Mineralogy, Geology, and Paleontology. 
September 16th. 


Director Harpincer having welcomed the 
members of the Section, appointed the following 
to act as Presidents of the subsequent meet- 
ings. M. Merian of Basle, Prof. Negerrath of 
Bonn, Chev. de Carnall of Prussian Silesia, Baron 
de Beurt, Chief of the Mining Department in 
Royal Saxony, Prof. G. Rose of Berlin, and Prof. 
Studer of Berne. The number of communications in 
the lists of announcements being no less than fifty- 
seven, at the suggestion of M. Haidinger, the Sec- 
tion agreed to give precedence to those of the foreign 
members, which were sixteen in number, to be 
followed by those of members residing in the Pro- 
vinces of the Austrian Empire, which were twenty- 
four in number. 

1. Pror. Heer presented a conspectus of the 
fossil insects found in the Tertiary Sulphuriferous 
Marls of Radobog, Croatia. The learned Professor 
determined 303 species distributed among 114 
genera; of these, 39 are Coleoptera, 34 Gym- 
nognatha (Orthoptera), 82 Hymenoptera, 8 Lepi- 
doptera, 79 Diptera, and 61 Rhynchota. The Co- 
leoptera offer but few striking forms ; among the 
Gymnognatha, Grasshoppers and Termites pre- 
dominate. Fifty-five of the eighty-two species of 
Hymenoptera belong to the genus Formicina. 
Lepidoptera are of very rare occurrence ; Myce- 
tophila, Sciwra, and other genera whose larve 
live in the fleshy substance of fungi, together 
with Limnobia, and spotted-winged Tipula, similar 
to those living in damp forests, prevail among 
the Diptera. The Rhynchote are represented 
chiefly by species of the groups Cimecide, Cicadide, 
Cicadelline, and Aphides. The whole insect fauna 
of Radobog is without any specific character, 
embracing mid- European and Mediterranean forms, 
together with others of Indian, and still more of 
American type. 

2. M. DE RUSSEGGER, Superintendent of the 
Mines of Lower Hungary, presented the results of 
his observations on the four earthquakes felt at 
Schemnitz, between April 28, 1854, and Sept. 30, 
1855. The fact stated was as follows. 

a, The commotion affected exclusively the dis- 
tricts of Diorite and Dioritic Porphyry, and espe- 
cially that portion of it including the metalliferous 
deposits of Schemnitz, no trace of it having been 
felt in the neighbouring Trachytic or Basaltic dis- 
tricts. 

6, The commotion arrived at its maximum along 





‘intersecting this vein at right angles. 
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the course of the chief vein (Spitaler Hauptgang), 
gradually diminishing right and left along a line 


ec. The intensity diminished with the depth, the 
movement itself being connected with a strong 
pressure of the air within the subterraneous exca- 
vations. 

8. Baron pg Hincenav presented a report 

on the geology of Nagyag, Transylvania. The 
metalliferous rock of this district is Dioritic Por- 
phyry, intersected in every direction with innume- 
rable Trachyte veins, inclosing Iron Pyrites, 
Carbonate of Manganese, Sulphuret of Zinc and 
Lead, Tellurium, Ores, and Gold. The metalliferous 
districts may be distinguished within the Dioritic 
Porphyry of Nagyag,—an auriferous one (with 
native gold) in the N. W., a telluriferous one (with 
the gold enclosed in the Tellurium ores) in the N.E., 
and a plumbiferous or central one. The produc- 
tion of auriferous silver, during the period from 
1748 to 1847, amounted to 111,458 marks, its 
annual average varying, in recent times, from 600 
to 1200 marks. The range of mountains surround- 
ing the mining district of Nagyag in the form of a 
crescent is closed towards the valley of the Maros 
by cones of Trachyte, either isolated or distributed 
in groups of two or three. Some of the many 
varieties of this Trachyte act intensely on the mag- 
netic needle. The rock observed in the Maros 
valley is a reddish sandy clay, either subordinate to 
the Carpathian sandstone, or connected with the 
Trachytes and the Porphyries, beneath which it has 
occurred in the Franz-Erbstoller. These clays 
form the northern limit of the Dioritic Porphyries. 
In the Almas valley, to the west of them, are many 
strata (either transition or mountain) of Lime- 
stone, in the proximity of which a coal deposit has 
been recently discovered. 

4. M. ToETTERLE communicated a letter from 
M, RaveEnsTEIn, of Frankfort, respecting a sub- 
scription to be opened for the publication of Cap- 
tain Papen’s Stratigraphical Altitude Map, of 
Central Europe. Nine sections of this map are 
completed. It embraces about 24,000 German 





of the Eastern Alps, beginning on the right side of 
the Danube at Passau, passing through the Hans- 
nuik mountains near Wolfsegg, the Langbath 
Lakes, the Hollengeberg, Ischl, Hallstatt, the 
Dachstein ‘group, Schladwing, Aukogel, Inner 
Tragant, the valleys of the Moll (Stall) and of the 
Drave (Dollach), the Tauken Tarvis, entering the 
Tsoufs valley by the Predil, following this valley 
as far as the Collio of Gorice, then traversing the 
Kauf mountains to Duino on the shores of the 
Adriatic. This section, on the scale zg}yy, is 
based on facts observed by the author himself, and 
by his colleagues of the Imperial Geological Insti- 
tute. The stratified rocks bearing S. and N. on 
the crystalline central axis, present remarkable 
differences, The Silurian strata of the N. side 
are wanting on the 8. slope, where they appear to 
be replaced by extensive carboniferous deposits 
not occurring on the opposite side. The Hippuri- 
tic and Nummulitic limestones, so powerfully 
developed in the extremities of the 8. Alps, occur 
only in small and isolated patches, and are entirely 
different in petrographical character on the N. 
slope. The Késsen, Hierlatz, and Adneth strata, 
so conspicuous in the structure of the N. E. Alps, 
are wanting in the 8, portion of this mountain 
range. : 

2. Cuev. Hause exhibited also a geological map 
of the Lombardian Calcareous Alps, executed on a 
scale of s¢¢555, based on his own observations and 
those of MM. Buch, Escher, Merian, Curioni, &c. 
A zone of Upper Trias rocks (St. Cassian strata) 
has been ascertained to exist, distinct from the 
true Muschelkalk. This zone, making an excellent 
geological horizon between the two great calcareous 
and dolomitic groups in the Venetian and in 
Carinthia, commences on the banks of the Lake 
of Como, passes through the vales of Sassina, 
Brembana, Seriama, and Scalve, turns around 
Monte Vaccio, continues to the Wal Trompia, 
through Lovere and Taline, spreads in the Val 
Sabbia, and enters the territory of Tyrol within the 
Val de Frey. 

3. Pror. BerricH reported on the present state 


—e 

The non-Neocomian portion of the sub-heregnian 
Lower Quader is of the same age with the clay. 

5. M. Lipotp gave some details concerning the 
geology of the Mercuriferous Formation of Idria, 
Carniolia, surveyed by him in the summer of 1856, 
The deep basin of Idria is filled up, in apparently 
abnormal stratification, with Alpine Carboniferous 
and Upper and Lower Alpine Triassic deposits 
overlaid by some Liassic and Cretaceous sediments, 
all of them offering tracings of manifold distur- 
bances, so that to the present times the geological 
constitution of Idria has been frequently misunder. 
stood, and is not sufficiently cleared up. The 
Mercuriferous portion ranks among the oldest of 
these deposits. M. Lipold thinks himself entitled 
by his observations to consider it to be a mass 
(‘ Stockwerk’) impregnated with Mercury by the 
action of heat. M. Sigismond de Helmneichen, 
Director of the Idria mines, is actively em loyed 
in further investigations as to their geological 
character. M. Sartorius de Waltershausen re- 
marked that he could not assent to M. Lipold’s 
hypothesis concerning the origin of Mercury or 
Cinnabar—this last substance bearing marks of 
aqueous origin witnessed by the Cinnabar enclosed 
in the Sulphate of Barytes of Andrearberg (Hartz). 
M. Noegrath declared his assent with i. Sarto- 
rius’s views as agreeing with his own obseryations 
in the Rhenish mines, adding that nearly seventy 
years ago Baron de Beroldinger had attempted to 
prove the aqueous origin of Cinnabar. 
6. M. ScutBier, of Stuttgard, presented some 
details of the facts ascertained in the Neckar dis- 
trict, by mining explorations in the Saliferous 
deposits, on effluvia of gas and subterraneous gas 
currents, and on the formation of Rock-salt nests. 
This distinguished geologist concludes, from obser- 
vation, that the Carbonic Acid Gas is formed 
without elevation of temperature in the dolomitic 
strata of the Saliferous deposits, including Gypsum 
and Rock-salt, and that Silica combined with 
Alkalies must be operative in separating a Carbonic 
Acid from its combination with Lime and 














square miles, on a scale of rys}yay- The marshes | of the geological map of the Prusso-Silesian Moun- 
of the Baltic coast are taken as the basis or zero | tains. The last section of this map (Waldenburg) 
level, the altitude strata between 0 and 500 Paris 


represents the Coal formations of: Schatzlar, with 


feet progress from 100 to 100 feet, those from 500 | the superposed Old Red Sandstone. The greater 


to 5000 Paris feet from 500 to 500, and those 
above the last-named horizon from 1000 to 1000 


t 








part of this territory lies within the Bohemian 


nesia. M. Schiibler ordered experiments Mg 2 
made for the confirmation of this theory. Phials 
filled with a pulverized mixture of Gypsum, 
Dolomite, Quartz, and Rock-salt, and placed with 
the orifice downwards in glasses filled with Mercury, 
to exclude the ingress of the surrounding air, were 


feet. The whole map, warmly commended by 
scientific official authorities, especially by the 
military commission of the German Confedera- 
tion, is intended to be published in 12 sections. 
Director HatpINGER proposed that the prospectus 
of Captain Papen’s Map be submitted to one of 
the next two general meetings. The motion was 
strongly recommended by Professor Sartorius, of 
Waltershausen, and M. TorTTERLE was entrusted 
with the report. 

5. Dr. Hornes exhibited the first volume 
of his ‘Fossil Mollusca of the Vienna Tertiary 
Basin,’ just issued, adding some details on the 
geological constitution of the basin. Two exten- 
sive tertiary deposits are distinguishable within it, 


frontier. 

4. M. bE Strompeck, of Brunswick, discussed 
the geological age of the Flamed Marl of N.W. 
Germany. His supposition that this deposit be- 
longs to the Gault group, was confirmed by fossil 
forms recently found in the Flamed Marl of 
Zutter am Barenberg. Among them are Nautilus 
Neckerianus, Ammonites majorianus, Milletianus, 
auritus, lautus, tuberculatus, Quersanti, splen- 
dens, varicosus, inflatus, Hamites armatus, rotun- 
dus, Turrilites Pusozianus, Solariwm ornatum, 
Arca carinata, Avicula Grypheoides, Inocera- 
mus concentricus, sulcatus. Four of these 
forms — Ammonites Majorianus, inflatus, Arca 
carinata, and Avicula Grypheoides, have been 
likewise found in the ‘Cenomanian.’ eAll the 


sunk in bored holes to the depth of 500 to 600 feet ; 
care had been taken to expel every vestige of 
atmospheric air by exposing the phials so pre 

to a temperature of 100°. Eight days after the 
commencement of the experiment the phials were 
again taken out, and the pulverized mixture in 
them was analyzed. It contained bicarbonate of 
lime, and a substance similar to Dolomite in hard- 
ness and its resistance to the action of acids. 
The vacated portion of the phials was filled with 
gaseous carbonic acid. 


September 19th. 


Dr. Héryes presented the members of the 
section with copies of Prof. Aichhorn’s descrip- 
tion of the Mineralogical Museum of Johanneum 


a lower one of marine origin, and an upper one 
deposited in brackish water, both partly overlaid 
by freshwater sediments. Plastic Clay and Sand 
constitute the marine deposit, together with 
Leitha-limestone, parallel to them, or overlaying 
plastic clay along the coast of the tertiary sea. 
The Cerithian strata, common to the Vienna basin 
and to contemporary deposits in Eastern Europe, 
with a well-defined fauna indicating a transition 
from strictly marine to brackish sediments, occupy 
the middle portion of the basin. Above them is 
brackish plastic clay characterised by Congerie 
and Melanopsides, and overlaid by gravel and 
sands, with remains of Mastodon and Dinotherium, 
or by ‘ Loés’ and diluvial deposits of recent origin. 


September 18th. 


The meeting on this day was held in the Grand 
Hall of the Imperial Geological Institute, the fine 
maps of the Institute, constructed on a scale of 

‘sup, being suspended on the walls. , 
i. Cuev. FR. DE Haver exhibited a section 





others are so characteristic of the Gault, that little 
doubt remains with respect to the geological posi- 
tion of the Flamed Marl, as the uppermost link of 
the Gault series, deposited over clay with Belem- 
nites minimus, and beneath the lowest member of 


of Gratz. a 

1. Dr. Knoprier, of Transylvania, exhibited 
geologico-balneographical map of that province. 
According to this gentleman’s views, the E. Carpa- 











the Cenomanian series, without being separated 
from this last by any strict limit. Subdivisions 
cannot be traced within the totality of the Flamed 
Marl. The single subdivisions hitherto traced in 
the Gault are, in ascending order :— 


a. Clay with Ancyloceras, or Crioceras gigas 


(perhaps still Neoyo %) 
b. Specton Clay with Peclon ¢ crassicostata, Be- 


lemnites, nov. sp., and Thracia Phillipsi. 
c. Argillaceous Marl with Ammon. Risus, Des- 


hayest and Belemnites semicava. 


d. Clay with Ammon. Cormielianus and Mille- 


tianus. 


e. Clay with Ammon. tardifurcatus and regu- 


laris. 
f. Clay with Belemnites minimus. 
g. Flamed Marl. 


thians must be considered to be the effect of the 
most recent upheavings of Europe, volcanic 
agents being there incessantly active in effluvia of 
carbon, sulphur, and chlorine; these elements, 
variously combined, being deposited on the surface 
in a solid form, and co-operating in the production 
of dry gas currents and mineral springs. 

2. Pea. Hes, of Munster, exhibited several 
drawings intended to illustrate a publication de 
scribing the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius 1 
May, 1855 ; the author of this publication is M. 
Julius Schmidt, superintendent of the private 
observatory of Chev. de Unkhrechtsberg, provost 
of the Chapter of Olmutz, Moravia. 

8. M. PorrH read a paper - 
and the me in the 4 
N.E. Debemly ith reference to the geologica 
section of this country lately exhibited by 
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The concentration of these ores in the 
and loose portions of the old red sandstone, 
and within crevices, their designation with in- 
greasing depth, their currents at the surface of 
stratification planes without penetrating into the 
interior, the impregnation of non-metalliferous 
rocks intersecting the copper veins, and several 
other phenomena, seem to justify M. Porth’s sup- 
ition that the copper ores were introduced into 
the old red sandstone subsequently to the forma- 
tion of this rock. Another circumstance worth 
notice is the metamorphosis of carbonate of copper 
into sulphuret when in contact with vegetable 
remains, carbonaceous matter, and bituminous 
slates. The melaphyres have been found by 
mining excavations to be disposed in layers between 
the old red strata ; they may be supposed to have 
forced their way between the interstices of these 
strata, and to have partly spread out above them, 
being subsequently overlaid with old red strata of 
newer date. The melaphyric eruptions continued 
through the whole formation period of the old red 
sandstone. Altered fragments of this rock are 
found imbedded in melaphyre. M. Porth’s views 
were disputed by MM. G. Rose, Sartorius, and 
Scroft. M. de Carnall acknowledges the descrip- 
tion of the local phenomena as given by M. 
Porthe to be exact, remarking, however, that the 
circumstances observed in other localities are in- 
consistent with his theoretical views, and that, 
generally speaking, the melaphyre question is still 
very far from being settled. 


September 20th. 


1. A letter from M. Exrticn, director of the 
Museum of Linz, was read. This gentleman pro- 
posed the erection of a monument to the illustrious 
geologist, Leopold von Buck, by placing a com- 
memorative inscription on an erratic block of 
granite 16 feet high and 155 feet in circumference, 
situated amid similar smaller blocks in the Pech- 
graben valley, a very interesting geological lovality 
near Lozenstein, Upper Austria. The proposal 
met with applause, and MM. Fr. de Hauer and 
Hirnes were appointed commissioners to superin- 
tend the execution of the project. 

2. Pror. G. Rosz communicated the result of 
his recent observations on the limits between 
granite and granitite in the Riezengeberg and in 
the Iser Mountains. He thinks both these rocks 
to be petrographically and geologically distinct, 
being of constantly different mineralogical consti- 
tation (while mica, peculiar to granite, is always 
Wanting in granitite), a strict limit existing be- 
tween them, and rocks similar to the above-men- 
tioned granitites occurring in localities far distant 
from each other. Geological facts seem to indicate 
that granitite was later than granite in its appear- 
ance on the surface. M. G. Rose exhibited the 
map of the extinct Geroldseck volcano, Rhenish 
Prussia, presented by the author, M. Mitscherlich, 
to the Imperial Geological Institute. 

8. M. pE Kovars, keeper of the Hungarian 
Museum, exhibited the first number of the Journal 
of the Hungarian Geological Society, to be distri- 
buted among the members of the Association, and 
exchanged with the publications of societies and 
Private gentlemen. M. de Kovats also gave an 
account of his survey in the Bakony Forest, S.W. 
Hungary. He succeeded in ascertaining, first of 
all, the existence of cretaceous deposits in these 
tegions, occurring in the shape of hippuritic lime- 

e, associated with new Eocene, Nummulitic 

its, and Nerinean limestone; he likewise 
Mentioned the presence of Upper Lias with Zuom- 
us orbis, Nautilus intermedius, Ammonites 
tabricus, A. fimbriatus, A. heterophyllus, A. 
tadians, and other organic remains peculiar to the 
Adneth and Hierlatz strata. The Conchiferous lime- 
stone, first discovered at Kiéverkalya by M. de 
Zepharovich, was found also near Nagy-Vasong, 
including Ceratites binodorus, and overlaid by a 
fresh-water deposit, with Planorbis pseudo- 
anmonius, Helix, &e. 
' 4. Dr. H. Karsten, of Berlin, read a 





paper on 


- dhe geology of the north portion of the Corderillas, 


and the adjacent plains of the Oronoco and Amazon. 
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Four periods are distinguishable in these regions, 
viz:— 

a. The ancient cretaceous, with a get variety 
of cephalopods, and perhaps divisible into two 
deposits :—a lower one of marly nature similar to 
the Neocomian, with Belemnites, Ammonites Astie- 
rianus, Bogstensis, and Lindigii, and an upper one 
of calcareous character, with Ammonites, Inocera- 
mus, Trigonia, &e. 

b. The younger cretaceous, with thick strata of 
Siliceous slate and sandstone, and remains of Ru- 
diste and Polythalamia. 

c. The Tertiaries, with large conglomerates of 
quartz pebbles and extensive strata of Glauconitic 
sands, remarkable for its scarcity of organic re- 
mains. 

d. The Quarternaries, in the shape of gravel, 
rolled pebbles, and conchiferous Brecciez, with re- 
cent species. 

The Quarternaries are confined to some few 
localities along the coast of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, little above the present sea level. The Ter- 
tiaries occupy nearly the whole of the regions in 
question, occurring even on the highest point of 
the present continent. ‘ 

During the tertiary period, the cretaceous rocks 
formed long stretched islands in a 8S. W. to N.E. 
direction. The summit of the Eastern Island cor- 
responded to the present mountains of Merida ; 
the West Island had on its south coast an archi- 
pelago of volcanic islets, and was traversed by two 
mountain chains converging northward, and in- 
cluding rich gold and platina veins. 

The steep shores of these cretaceous islands are 
opposite to the Guina Highland called Ruraima, 
whose rounded tops are spread, island-like, over 
the surrounding Tertiary plain. This group seems 
to be the centre of elevation, from which the moun- 
tain systems depart on both sides, of more or less 
parallel fissures, corresponding to the direction of 
earlier and later eruptions. The volcanic chains 
and mountains upheaved to their present level 
during the Tertiary period offer no difference in 
their degree of declivity, rising in the form of walls 
or cones above the neighbouring rocks, overlaying, 
raising, tearing, and partly enveloping them. 
These volcanic rocks consist of strata of lava-like 
Trachytic and Porphyritic anderites, sometimes 
cleft into Basaltoid forms. The volcanic phenomena 
of present times are merely eruptions of sand and 
mud, together with ignited gases, chiefly hydrogen 
and carbonic acid. 

5. Dr. BorNEMANN described some observations 
made by him during the summer in the Island of 
Vulcano, as connected with the facts detailed by 
Dr. Karsten. The fissures in the crater of this 
island emit numerous streams of burning gas, 
whose very clear whitish-blue flame is only visible 
during night. This gas, probably sulphuretted 
hydrogen, issues from the crevices under high 
pressure, and with a noise similar to that emitted 
by an acting steam-engine. At these places the 
rock around the crevices is incandescent, and the 
flame acquires by night a yellow tint—the effect of 
reflected light. Where the gas issues without 
pressure, the rock is scarcely red-hot, and nearly of 
the temperature of smelting zinc. M. Bornemann 
mentioned the presence of iodine in the yapours, 
by their reaction on paper prepared with amylum. 
Todine can only occur in these vapours in a state 
of purity, on account of the simultaneous presence 
of boric and sulphurous acid. 

6. Dr. Gramicu exhibited Professor Kobell’s 
Stauroscope for the investigation of the optical 
properties of mineral substances. The principle 
of this: yery simple apparatus consists in the dis- 
appearance of the dark cross shown by plates of 
calcareous spar, when placed between two tourma- 
lines set across, by the interposition of any cryv- 
tallized substance whose principal section of elas- 
ticity is not coincident with the polarizing planes 
of tourmaline. By turning the interposed plate 


of crystallized substance, a position of it is found 
in which the principal sections of elasticity coin- 
cide with the polarizing planes of the apparatus, 
and this coincidence is manifested by the reap- 
pearance of the dark cross, 


Dr. Grailich also 





exhibited his edition of Miller's ‘Crystallography.’ 
The method of calculation used by the author is 
particularly easy to the morphological and physical 
properties of crystallized bodies. The editor has 
added to the strictly crystallographical part an 
appendix on the Thermical, Optical, and Mag- 
netical Properties of Crystallized Substances. 

7. M. M. Braun exhibited some vertical and 
horizontal sections of the calaminar deposit of 
Altenberg (Vielle Montagne), near Aix la Chapelle. 
This deposit lies on the limit between Devonian , 
limestone and argillaceous slate, and between 
carboniferous limestone and silicate of fink. It 
extends northward in the shape of a basin, and 
dips southward into Dolomite, assuming the form 
of a vein. Willemite, zinc-spar, silicate of fink, 
and other minerals, occur there in fine crystallized 
specimens. 

8. Pror. Szao, of Pesth, described the relations 
between trachyte and sedimentary rocks in the 
neighbourhood of that place. Tertiary deposits 
lean on sedimentary and trachytic formations. 
The ascending order is as follows :— 

a, Trachyte, constituting the north limit of the 

territory in question. 

b. White compact limestone. 

c. Dolomite, without stratification or organic 
remains. 

d. Nummulitic limestone and marls, with Nau- 
tilus lingulatus. 

e. Neogene clay, with Meletta gardinites, Lepo- 
dopides brevispondylus, and Smerdis ba- 
densis. 

f. Gravel, with remains of Acerotherium in- 
cisivum. 

g. Coarse limestone above with Cerithia, below 
with Echinites and corals. 

h. Clay, with Congerie. 

%. Gravel and sand, with rolled fragments of 
trachyte, freshwater quartz, and opal. 

The trachyte seems to have appeared at the 
surface enly, during the formation of the upper- 
most strata, although it had evidently previously 
acted on the superficial conformation. 

9. M. Suxss described his view on the diffusion 
and geological horizon of the Késsen strata. He 
attempted to prove the ossiferous strata in the 
lowest lias of Souabe to possess a certain number 
of bivalve shells identical with those of the Kéffen 
strata. He noticed M. Merian’s observations on 
the Chain batard of Lyons and the Calcaire 
d’Orglandes of Normandy, dipping beneath the 
lowest lias strata, and including a species (Pecten 
Valonientis) equally occurring in the Koéffen 
strata. Similar analogies may be noticed between 
the ossiferous beds of Souabe and the lowest 
liassie strata in North Ireland. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES AND THE SOCIETY 
OF ARTS. 

In June last, as many of our readers are aware, 
the Society of Arts held the first of its intended 
annual examinations. The object of the scheme 
was to encourage application on the part of young 
men in general, and the members of Mechanics’ 
Institutes in particular, by setting before them 
some tangible result as its reward. It was felt 
that, if Mechanics’ Institutes had hitherto failed 
to occupy the same position towards the industrial 
as colleges and universities towards the wealthier 
classes, the reason was in great measure that their 
members were not provided with sufficient incen- 
tives to excel. Being for the most part self-sup- 
porting institutions established for mutual im- 
provement, any attempt at rigour of discipline in 
their management was out of the question, and 
such small recompenses as might be offered for 
pevicleney were very imperfect substitutes for the 
ife-long distinction that accompanies the attain- 
ment of high University honours. It was consi- 
dered that the public approval of so eminent a 
body as the Society of Arts, expressed by a certi- 
ficate bearing testimony toan examination success- 
fully undergone, would go far to supply this desi- 
deratum ; and, last June, the experiment was 
attempted for the first time. We are much gratified 
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to learn that, notwithstanding the briefness of the 
time that elapsed between the maturing and the 
execution of the project, its success has been such 
as to lead the Society to take a second step, with- 
out which their plan would manifestly have been 
incomplete. This is the establishment of a registry 
of their certificated candidates, which the public 
are to be allowed to consult free of expense. 
Hence, if an employer wishes to obtain an assist- 
ant of more than average ability in any particular 
branch, he will only need to refer to the Society’s 

‘ registry, where he may rest assured of meeting 
with what he requires. The consequences will be 
a very general demand for certificated young men ; 
this will in turn occasion a very large supply of 
candidates at the examinations, until at length 
nearly all the operative intelligence of the country 
may be expected to find its way to the Society’s 
rooms, there to be appraised and ticketed at its 
value. The influence which this result may exert 
upon Mechanics’ Institutes is inconceivable, and 
its importance can only be appreciated by those 
who have pondered what such institutions might 
become, and have had some experience of what 
they are. Did the system receive all the develop- 
ment of which it is capable, every artisan in Eng- 
land might obtain an education which would ele- 
vate him to the level of the middle class ; as it is, 
the temple of knowledge is but too often the the- 
atre of lounging and amusement. For this the 
working classes are not to blame. The number of 
men in any station who will work without a tan- 
gible as distinguished from an abstract motive, is 
very small. There are rarely sufficient of these 
devotees of science in one place to support an in- 
stitution by themselves. Hence appeal must be 
made to those who will only accept a little instruc- 
tion diluted with a good deal of amusement in the 
shape of the billiard, the chess, the news room, the 
dancing class, the popular lecturer. What wonder 
that the establishment soon fulfils any but its ori- 
ginal design? We could give a ludicrous example 
of this from our own | experience. “Being in a 
Lancashire manufacturing town a few days since, 
we took occasion to inquire after the Mechanics’ 
Institute. Is was doing admirably well. Excel- 
lent ; were there any particularly good classes— 
any lecturer of remarkable ability? No, nothing 
particular; but Mr.—— had lent them the great 
billiard-table from W—— Hall. 

‘The honour and advantage to be acquired by 
obtaining a certificate from the Society is, we think, 
likely to serve as a pretty effectual counterpoise to 
even the great billiard-table, and therefore wish 
the scheme every success. It will, moreover, im- 
prove not merely the instruction itself, but the 
method of communicating it. Hitherto, a great 
deal too much stress has been laid upon the efficacy 
of lectures in popular institutions. A manage 
will tell you that he has had Dr. White and Pro- 
fessor Black to lecture on such a subject, and 
actually appear to believe that all the knowledge 
of the lecturer has been communicated to the lis- 
tener. Now, in the first place, lecturing is not 
always the best mode of conveying knowledge, be- 
cause the speaker cannot possibly adapt himself to 
the capacities of all his hearers at once ; secondly, 
the human mind is not a bucket into which you 
can turn a certain amount of knowledge at a time, 
with the assurance of its staying there, but a soil 
in which the implanted flower will never thrive 
without the most unceasing attention ; thirdly, 
the necessity under which the lecturer lies of per- 
suading, instead of compelling the attention of his 
hearers, frequently drives him to charlatanism, 
It is idle to adduce the practice of the Universities ; 
the lecturer there knows very well that his dis- 
courses would do his pupils little good, if he could 
not compel them to take copious notes at the time 
of delivery, and to submit to a stringent examina- 
tion afterwards. It will, we question not, be 
found that listening to lectures constitutes a very 
indifferent preparation for the Society’s examina- 
tion, and the student will be driven to rely upon 
his own exertions, for which the instructions of 
others are a poor substitute indeed. Finally, if we 
might address a caution to the examiners, it should 





be, not to be too doctrinaire, not to set up an im- 
possible standard of perfectioh.. When men of 
great attainments conduct an examination, they 
are too apt to forget that they have but to do with 
learners, who are only in the way of comprehending 
what is to themselves sufficiently familiar and 
clear. Each sets his standard unreasonably high, 
and the result is a series of papers cruelly discou- 
raging to the student, and affording matter for 
triumph and merriment to those who think that 
the most useful branch of knowledge is the know- 
ledge of patrons, 





MRS. LEE. 


On the 23rd ultimo, at Erith, whither she had 
gone for a few months’ visit to a favourite daughter, 
died, at the age of sixty-five, Mrs. Sarah Lee, for- 
merly Mrs. Bowdich, well known to naturalists as 
the biographer of Cuvier, and the author of several 
admirable zoological works for young people ; and, 
in a wider circle, admired for her vigorous career 
in early life as the affectionate and devoted com- 
panion of one of our earliest explorers of Western 
Africa. 

Mrs. Lee was born Sept. 10th, 1791, the only 
daughter of John Eglinton Wallis, Esq., of Col- 
chester. At the age of twenty-one, a woman of 
lively energy and winning manners, she married 
Mr. T. E. Bowdich, a zealous cultivator of natural 
history, and became gradually educated in his 
pursuits. After a few years Mr. Bowdich pro- 
ceeded to Africa on a mission to Ashantee, and 
his wife, in her anxiety to share and lighten his 
toils, set off alone to join him. On reaching Cape 
Coast Castle she found to her dismay that he had 
crossed her on the seas to return home. He then 
made a second voyage to Africa, and they set forth 
on their researches together, during which she 
achieved wonders by her devoted love and bravery. 
Returning to England, the results of their mutual 
labours were presented to the public in the follow- 
ing works :—‘ Mission from Cape Coast Castle to 
Ashantee,’ published in 1819; ‘Taxidermy; or, 
the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting 
Objects of Natural History,’ 1820, which subse- 
quently passed through six editions ; ‘An Analysis 
of the Natural Classification of Mammalia,’ 1821 ; 
‘An Essay on the Superstitions, Customs, and 
Arts common to the Ancient Egyptians, Abys- 
sinians, and Ashantees,’ 1821; and ‘Elements of 
Conchology,’ 1822. Asan example of Mr. Bow- 
dich’s zeal in his pursuits, we may here mention an 
anecdote related by himself, that a phrenologist 
meeting him one evening at one of Sir Joseph 
Banks’s soirées, remarked to him, ‘“ You are the 
very man we want. We want a naturalist who is 
a mathematician.” ‘‘I know nothing of mathe- 
matics,” was the reply. ‘“ Whether you know it or 
not,” said the phrenologist, ‘‘ you are a mathema- 
tician.” Mr. Bowdich, awakened by this incident 
to the possession of a faculty which had scarcely 
occurred to him, devoted himself to study, and 
gained the Cambridge prize of 10007. for a dis- 
covery which was dependent on mathematics. 

In 1828 the travellers returned to Africa, visiting 
Madeira on the way, the husband never to return. 
Mr. Bowdich died at Bathurst in January, 1824. 
The first solicitude of the bereaved widow was to 
arrange her husband’s manuscripts for publication, 
and as early as in March of the following year ap- 

a handsome quarto volume, illustrated by 
coloured geological sections, views, and costumes, 
and zoological figures, under the following title— 
‘Excursions in Madeira and Porto Santo, during 
the Autumn of 1823, while on his Third Voyage 
to Africa ; by the late T. Edward Bowdich, Esq., 
Conductor of the Mission to Ashantee, to which is 
added, by Mrs. Bowdich, 1+ A narrative of the con- 
tinuance of the voyage to its completion, together 
with the subsequent occurrences from Mr. Bow- 
dich’s arrival in Africa to the period of his death. 
2. A description of the English settlements on the 
river Gambia. 38. Appendix, containing zoqo- 
gical and botanical descriptions, and translations 
from the Arabic.’ The simplicity and feeling, and 
admirable detail with which this work is composed, 





at once gave Mrs. Bowdich a position in the socie 
of naturalists, and her activity and pleasing man. 
ners excited general sympathy. On the return of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowdich from Africa in 1818, they 
visited Paris, and through a letter of introduction 
from Dr. Leach, of the British Museum, made the 
acquaintance of Cuvier. The baron received them 
with great kindness and hospitality, and for four 
years they lived on the most intimate terms with 
his amiable family, availing themselves to their 
hearts’ content of the use of his library, drawings, 
and collections. On the occasion of her widowhood, 
Mrs. Bowdich again visited Paris, and was re. 
ceived by Baron Cuvier almost as a daughter, 
She remained there some years, during which time 
she made the acquaintance of many distinguished 
men of Paris, and on the death of Cuvier repaid 
the tribute of his esteem by the publication of an 
interesting biographical memoir of upwards of 300 
pages, in which she was assisted by Baron Pasquier, 
M. Laurillard, Dr. Duvernoy, and Baron Hun- 
boldt. Three years previous to this she published 
a ‘History of British Fresh-water Fishes,’ illus. 
trated with drawings by herself, pronounced by 
Cuvier, in his ‘Table des Auteurs’ (Régne Animal, 
edit, 1830), to be trés belles. She had now mar 
ried Mr. Lee, and the remainder of her useful 
literary life was mainly devoted to the composition 
of books of minor pretension, founded chiefly on 
her experiences in travel and natural history re- 
searches. Among these we may enumerate 
‘Stories of Strange Lands, and Fragments from 
the Notes of a Traveller,’ 1835; ‘The Juvenile 
Album, or, Tales from Far and Near,’ 1841; a 
sixth edition of her former husband’s ‘Taxidermy, 
1843; ‘Elements of Natural History, comprising 
the principles of classification, interspersed with 
amusing accounts of the most remarkable Animals, 
1844; ‘The African Wanderers, or, the Adven- 
tures of Carlos and Antonio, embracing descrip- 
tions of the Manners and Customs of the Western 
fribes, and Natural Productions of the Country,’ 
1847 ; ‘Adventures in Australia, or, the Wander- 
ings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the 
Wilds,’ 1851; ‘Anecdotes of the Habits and In- 
stincts of Animals,’ 1852; ‘Anecdotes of the 
Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes,’ 
1852; ‘British Birds, with descriptions,’ 1852; 
‘British Animals, with descriptions,’ 1852; ‘The 
Farm and its Scenes,’ 1852; ‘Familiar Natural 
History,’ 1853 ; ‘Trees, Plants, and Flowers, their 
Beauties, Uses, and Influences,’ 1854; and ‘ Play- 
ing at Settlers, or, the Faggot House,’ 1855. 

In private life Mrs. Lee was beloved by all who 
knew her. Her talents she used unweariedly, 
unselfishly. Her spirit was oppressed by no pride 
of intellect or vanity. She bore up like a heroine 
under burdens which would have prostrated most 
women, and all from a natural impulse of love and 
duty. During the last two years of her life her 


labours were honoured by a recognition of the — 


Government in a pension of 50/. 


M. SIMONIDES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
London, Oct. 6th, 1856. 

Srr,—In a leading historical periodical of the pre- 
sent month, a gloss is endeavoured to be given to 
some home portion of the transactions of the matter 
of the Simonides literary forgeries, which is not 
altogether consistent with other accounts which 
have come from very reliable sources, or with the 
version in the ‘ Atheneum Frangaise.’ The new 
location of this Journal in our eldest university 
may partly account for the tender manner in whic! 
its participation and acceptance of these MSS. as 
genuine is touched upon. 

That Simonides was illegally arrested, and trans 
mitted in custody to Berlin, must be evident from 
his immediate release there, before even a trial was 
commenced. It was by a proceeding equivalent to 
a hearing here before a magistrate, who orders 4 
release without bail. The reason given is not 38 
stated in the report alluded to, ‘his (Simonides) 





| emer of the transaction of Professor Dindorf, 
but from the total want of jurisdiction in the Prus- 
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sian authorities to adjudicate upon a matter which 
occurred in another kingdom. As to Professor 
Dindorf’s participation in the matter, it is satisfac- 
torily ascertained that the five thousand dollars he 

ined for with the Berlin savants was more 
than double the sum Simonides was to have received 
for the precious Papyri. That Oxford was so 
easily taken in as to print at the university press 
a portion of them as genuine, speaks but little for 
their scrutinising power on MSS., or much for their 
implicit faith on the name of Dindorf. 

Many particulars yet remain to be explained on 
the whole transaction, and upon the audi alteram 
parten principle, it would be but fair to suspend a 
final judgment until Simonides has published his 
defence. This the Augsburg ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ 
ina number last month, admits having received, 
but unjustly declines to publish, though it has given 
full publicity to the other side of the question. In 
the meantime some light may be thrown upon the 
matter, and the genuine author of the Hermas, 
from the following work, just published by Pro- 
fessor Tischendorff, ‘ Hermz Pastor Greece ex 
fragmentis Lipsiensibus, instituta questione veri 
Greci textus Lipsiensis fontet. Edidit A. F. C. 
Tischendorff. 1856,’ ANGLO-GERMANICUS. 


A VISION. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 

Oct. 6th, 1856. 
§iz,—The interesting lines on the ‘Akbar Frigate,’ 
by the gallant Foreign Secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety, inserted in your paper of Saturday, recall to 
my remembrance some amusing stanzas by one of 
the authors of the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ written 
and privately circulated about eighteen years since, 
onthe removal to the British Museum of the re- 
nowned collection of Fossils formed by the late 
Dr. Mantell. Horace Smith, who happened to be 
in Brighton in the summer of 1838, paid\Dr. 
Mantell a visit just at the moment that he wasrin 
the act. of packing up his collection to go to 
london. The next morning he conveyed to the 
busy geologist his impressions of the curious scene 
in the following lines. F.G.S. 


Doctor Mantell’s Museum was all disarrayed, 
The huge fossil bones on the carpet were laid, 
To be packed for conveyance to London ; 
The Curator was gone—there was no other guard, 
All the draw’rs were unlocked, all the doors were 
» unbarred, 
All the cases were open and undone. 


In the midst of these relics, o’ertaken by sleep, 
A dream whisked me suddenly back at a leap 
To the great Geological Eras ; 
When before me arose in Apocalypse dim, 
Realities far more terrific and grim 
Than the wildest of fabled chimeras. 


Still seeming to gaze on the same fossil scene, 

In the well-known Museum on Brighton Old Steyne, 
Imagine the novel sensation, 

To think myself living, a desolate elf, 

With an ante-diluvian world to myself, 
Many cycles before Man’s creation! 


Amazement soon yielded to terror—for lo! 
bones on the ground ’gan to rush to and fro, 
And to form into skeletons antic; 

Each quickly its primitive carcass indued, 
the monsters, all starting to life, were renewed 
Th their former dimensions gigantic! 


As they rose to their height, they uplifted the roof, 
ile the beams of the floor, “neath each ponderous 
hoof, 
Like so many laths split asunder :— 
And forth from their prison,—as fierce as when first 
They ravaged the forests and deserts,—they burst 
With the rush and the roaring of thunder! 


Oh! what was my fright, when all turned upon me, 
h growling with looks of infuriate glee, 
“Yours, yours are the culpable shoulders 
That bore off our bones from the quarries, to raise 
Amazement and fear, when exposed to the gaze 
Of featherless biped beholders.” 





In vain I exclaimed, —“ Pray reflect ere you act, 
I am not Dr. Mantell,—I swear to the fact ;” 

But they all seemed to think it a sham oath; 
And the signal for making me bear the whole brunt 
Of their rage, was a sharp simultaneous grunt 

From the huge Megalonyx and Mammoth. 


Such champing and churning of cavernous jaws, 
Such baring of tusks, such uplifting of paws, 
Were enough to make any man nervous; 
And flight, had I made theattempt, must have failed, 
For lo! to an oak-tree 1 found myself nailed, 
By the horns of a Megalocervus. 


Thus pinned to the stake, I was baited and gored 

By the whole of that ante-diluvian horde, 
Terrestrial, aquatic, amphibious ; 

His fifty-feet tail the Zywanodon lashed, 

And, though only the tip of it reached me, it smashed 
Into atoms my shin-bones, or tibias! 


Megatherium, Megalosaurus, and all 
The Geologist’s Megs—so terrific and tall— 

With their onsets augmented my agonies ; 
While a huge Pierodactyle kept flying about, 
Preparing his claws to scratch both of them out 

As he glared upon mine with his dragon-eyes. 


In my terror and anguish, I uttered a scream, 

Which banished my phantasmagorical dream, 
And I woke in a cold perspiration :— 

Oh! how I rejoiced on beholding the Steyne, 

All covered with pigmies and insects,—1 mean 
The self-christened Lords of Creation! 


**O Somnus!” I cried, as I rushed from the room, 

‘* May the whole of my future life’s suffering doom 
Be troubles, and trials, and cross-ills, 

If e’er,—though I pin up my eyelids to keep 

My peepers from closing,—you catch me asleep, 
Amid skeleton relics and fossils.” 


Another correspondent, on perusing Admiral 
Smyth’s poetical reminiscence of his early con- 
nexion with the Akbar frigate, has thus sketched his 
career of service in allusion to his various acquire- 
ments :— : 


Seamen love ships which braved the storm or war, 
Thus veteran Smyth recals the old Akbar ; 
Would stirring deeds in Eastern seas rehearse-— 
Foes, climes, adventures—in expressive verse ; 
As ’mid sea toils—to hand and reef and steer,— 
He ran the sailor’s rough and bold career, 
When youth made life as summer's sunshine gay, 
And lighted Hope along the watery way, 
To win command—perhaps ascend to fame— 
Or leave, if not a great, a valued name. 


Nor has he failed. Along Iberia’s strand, 
’Gainst her invaders raised his warring hand ; 
But, contests o’er, to lettered Arts inclined, 
Science there won his heart and formed his mind ; 
Unveiled to studious energies her stores, 

Taught learning’s lessons coasting hostile shores ; 
Marked rock and shoal where hidden dangers lie, 
Tracked ocean’s mazes by the starry sky ; 
Told of the mighty war-ship's best resort, 
Showed peaceful commerce to her fitting port ; 
Or safely—where Greek heroes owned dismay— 
By Sylla and Charybdis took his way ; 
Would classic scenes as classic seas explore, 
Delve mid their medals, coins, and antique lore ; 
And while we trace his works, his merits know, 
Long may his page instruct, his verses flow ! 
Norfolk Crescent, Oct. 8, 185. JAMES PRIOR. 
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A MEETING of the members and friends of the 
Surrey Archeological Society will be held at 
Lambeth Palace, on Friday the 31st instant, for 
the purpose of examining that time-honoured 
edifice and its varied stores, so replete with his- 


torical and archeological interest. His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has expressed his cordial 
sympathy with the objects of the Society, and has 
intimated his desire to render the proposed ineeting 
in every respect as satisfactory as possible to those 
who may attend it. By permission of his Grace, 








the members of the Society, with their friends, 
will assemble in the noble guard-room, under the 
Presidency of the Bishop of Winchester, when 
various papers will be read, after which the 
Palace will be inspected under the direction of 
the Rev. Charles Boutell. 

In the winter session of the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Institution, an attractive array of lecturers 
have undertaken to take part. First in interest 
there is Mr. Thackeray, with his discourses on the 
four Georges. Dr. Scoresby, recently returned 
from his scientific voyage to the antipodes, Dr. 
Kinkel of Bonn, Principal Scott of Manchester, 
Professor Allman, the successor of Jameson and 
Forbes, Professor Nichol of the Glasgow observa- 
tory, and of our London Professors, Hunt, 
Brewer, and Masson, will deliver lectures on 
various subjects in literature, history, and science. 
The session is to be opened on the 30th of October, 
with an inaugural address by the Earl of Elgin, 
and closed on the 24th of March, by Lord 
Ardmillan, one of the Scottish judges. 

We have great satisfaction in announcing that 
Lord Palmerston has seen fit to bestow on Mr. 
Richard Cort a pension of 50/. from the civil list. 
This is, of course, but an infinitesimal portion of 
the reparation due to that gentleman—the bitter- 
ness of whose wrongs is enhanced by their being 
the work of a nation on which his father’s inge- 
nuity conferred benefits which have heen the 
originating cause of vast fortunes, and which are 
nevertheless felt in the humblest household in 
the realm. Believing that, notwithstanding all 
that has been written and said, few have had 
access to a plain statement of the facts of the 
case, we will endeavour to present them as 
concisely as possible. When Mr. Cort, in 1781, 
perfected the grand invention which released 
us from the tribute we had been accustomed to 
pay the foreigner for his iron, he found himself, as 
is often the case with inventors, in want of the 
funds required, for carrying it out. These were 
supplied by Mr. Adam Jellicoe, deputy-paymaster 
of the navy, who advanced him upwards of 
20,0007., upon condition of half the works being 
made over to him, and his son Samuel being taken 
into partnership. Now this money was not Jel- 
licoe’s own, but money embezzled by him from his 
department. Matters went on smoothly till 1788, 
when Mr. Alexander Trotter was appointed pay- 
master of the navy. He required Jellicoe to make 
good his balance, as security for which the latter 
deposited ‘‘certain bonds and assignments of Mr. 
Cort’s patents.” At this time the royalty annually 
payable to Cort and his partner ought to have 
amounted to 15,000/., with every prospect of an 
enormous increase. The rest issoon told. Harassed 
to death, Adam Jellicoe committed suicide on 
Aug. 30, 1789. A few days after, proceedings 
were taken against Cort for the sum due to the 
Treasury. His works were seized, and, he himself 
being driven out of the country, handed over to 
Samuel Jellicoe, who actually carried on the busi- 
ness for his own sole benefit till 1816! And 
although the patents and bonds in possession of the 
Admiralty were sufficient to pay the debt over and 
over, they were, so far as the public was con- 
cerned, treated as so much waste paper, and em- 
ployed for the sole private benefit of the First 
Lord (Lord Melville) and Mr. Trotter, who abso- 
lutely, in 1800, obtained a discharge for 24,8467., 
out of the 27,500/. owing, on the ground of ‘‘ no 
effects!” There is little doubt but that these docu- 
ments must have been employed to procure im- 
mense profits for this worthy pair ; but all that we 
know with certainty is, that they disappeared in 
the enormous bonfire of public accounts made in 
February, 1803, when Lord Melville and his ally 
were threatened with impeachment. The ruined 
inventor had meanwhile gone to his grave a broken- 
hearted man, leaving a widow and nine children, 
the survivor of whom was recently glad to accept 
a pittance of 601. from the Royal Bounty Fund. 
This account, the facts of which have been gathered 
chiefly from an article in the ‘Manchester Guar- 
dian,’ and a letter addressed to that journal by 
Mr. D. Mushet, will assuredly convince our readers 
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that gigantic wrong has been done, and that con- 
spicuous reparation must be made—not a diversion 
of the scanty fund which is all too little for the 
necessities of literature, but a recompense decreed 
in full council by the representatives of the nation 
which owes so much of its greatness and prosperity 
to the injured Henry Cort. 

The establishment of the electric telegraph com- 
munication between Europe and America is now in 
fair way of being effected. Professor Morse and Mr. 
Field, of New York, are now in this country for fur- 
thering the necessary arrangements, and had an in- 
terview this week with Lord Clarendon on the sub- 
ject. Since his arrival in Europe, Professor Morse 
has made some experiments on the transmission 
of electricity through a cable of 2000 miles in 
length, and with complete success. With cable of 
sufficient diameter, and duly protected, there is no 
reason to doubt that the submarine telegraph of the 
same length will work well. The soundings of the 
Atlantic, with the view of determining the best 
line, are now being carried on under the direction 
of the American Government. A Mr. Allan of 
Edinburgh offers to lay down a cable of so much 
lighter ‘construction than that proposed that the 
whole 2000 miles of it will be portable in a single 
ship, and yet of sufficient strength, for the sum of 
200,000. 

In noticing a few weeks since (ante, p. 640) the 
arrival, as a present to the Queen, of two living 
specimens of the beautiful Honduras turkey (Melea- 
gris ocellata), now in the Zoological Gardens, we 
stated, on the authority of the gentleman who 
brought them from Belize, Mr. Skinner, that the 
late Earl of Derby had gone to great expense in 
gending out collectors to Honduras, with the hope 
of procuring the species alive, but that all attempts 
had failed. We learn from a correspondent of the 
* Manchester Guardian,’ into which paper our para- 
graph was copied, that a gentleman of that town, 
Mr. Dyson, succeeded about eleven years since in 
bringing a female specimen of the turkey alive to 
Knowsley, as the following characteristic letter 
testifies :-— 

“ Knowsley, Tuesday Night, 30th September, 1845. 
“Sir, I heard yesterday, with much pleasure, that Thomp- 
son had had some communication with you, and was pro- 
ebeding to a you at Liverpool, for the purpose of aidin 


you in landing and passing your things at the customs. He 
tells me that you have been successful in forming a prothy, 
ches 0 





































































































































































































































































































































































large collection of various objects in the different bran 

natural history. and that you have also brought over with 
you several things in life, among which I find I have to thank 
‘you for a specimen of the Honduras turkey, and a rare sort of 
squirrel, for which I am much obliged to you, and congratu- 
late you on being the first person whu has succeeded in 
bringing to this country any of that species alive. Did you 
see many of them? Do not think that I am detracting from 
the merit of your success, if I own that I feel some little shade 
of regret that, having been able to bring over any, you did 
not succeed in securing a pair, which would have made the 
4 female so much more valuable than it is, as it would 
we afforded a not improbable chance of continuing the 
breed in this country. I imagine you did not find it so easy 
a matter, as we had flattered ourselves before you left Eng- 
land that you might do, to obtain and preserve in life any of 
the T: idee, and other small birds, or of the Trogons and 
Toucans. Did you not succeed in obtaining any of the water- 
fowl, or Gallinaceous birds, or did they die after you had pro- 
eured them? In that case, it must have been a great 
mortification and disappointment to you. If not troublesome 
or incorrect, I should be extremely glad to see any list of 
ur other acquisitions, in any branch besides those which I 
learn from Thompson he has ~~ received from you; 
though I must honestly own to you, that almost every hole 
and corner in my present menagerie that could be so attri- 
buted or employed, is at present very fully appropriated, 
partly with the stock I actually have, and ogee with others 
hich I have reason to expect will very shortly make their 
appearance among our buildings here; and this must plead 
with you in his excuse if you should think that Thompson, in 
the selection he has made for me, has overlooked hing 
that, in your own mind, you might have expected him to 
jump at this opportunity of adding to the colleetion here. 
Allow me now to congratulate you on the safe and successful 
return of your spirited undertaking, and to express a hope 
that it has in every way answered to your expectations, and 
those of your other subscribers as well as, sir, yours much 

obliged, Dersy.” 
The female here referred to was bought, at the 
sale of the collection after the late earl’s death, by 
Mr. Jamrach, of Ratcliffe Highway, London, for 
15l. It was thus entered in the catalogue :—Lot 
505. Honduras turkey, female (Meleagris ocellata). 
A proposal to turn to better account the orna- 
mental nd of St. James’s, and the other public 
parks, fy the cultivation of flowering plants, is 
























































































































































































































































warmly supported by Mr. Broome of the Temple- 
gardens, whose success in his own sphere entitles 
his advice to consideration. Mr. Broome sees no 
difficulty in the culture on the spot of a supply of 
plants that would make a really creditable display 
in the parks. All that is required is to engage a 
few efficient gardeners who understand their busi- 
ness. The outlay in money would be trifling. Sir 
Benjamin Hall can say the word ; and since he has 
shown so great a zeal in supplying to the working 
classes music in the parks for two hours on Sundays, 
will surely be willing to admit flowers, which will 
give pleasure every day of the week. Why should 
not the flowers in the Parks make as good a 
show as in the Zoological Gardens? Other indi- 
rect advantages are well pointed out in Mr. 
Broome’s appeal, who says:—‘The majority of 
working men are passionately fond of flowers, and 
those who are fortunate enough to have a sunny 
spot of ground would take the park as their guide 
what to plant inthem. Few have an idea of the 
hundreds of poor men that are kept from public- 
houses that have these little bits of gardens, and 
the interest they take in their flowers. I know it 
from experience. They come for miles to see the 
chrysanthema in November in the Temple-gardens. 
What's to prevent the Parks from having a similar 
display. They need only get a few old frames put 
in among the shrubs out of sight, and there culti- 
vate and keep through the winter thousands of dif- 
ferent plants that would flower all the summer. I 
can do it very well in the city. I am sure the Park 
gardeners may also without buying everything they 
want. Glass is cheap enough. The public will 
not grumble to pay for a few frames to start with, 
so that something can be seen for it. Often has 
it been said to me that the children would pluck 
good flowers if they were put in the Parks. Why 
don’t they do it in the Temple-gardens? Such a 
circumstance very rarely happens.” 

We learn from the Calcutta correspondence of 
‘The Times’ that a recent survey, conducted by 
Colonel Waugh, surveyor general of India, has 
dethroned the mountain Karchinjinga from its 
supposed pre-eminence as the highest summit in 
the world, and transferred the honour to another 
peak situated about 100 miles from Kanchinjinga, 
in the direction of Katmandos. This attains the 
stupendous elevation of 29,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, while Kanchinjinga is only 28,156. 
Its native name not having been discovered, it is 
proposed to call it Mount Everest, after a former 
surveyor-general. 

Genealogical researches recently instituted have 
led to the discovery that Mr. Washington Irving 
is of Orkney descent, his family having been in the 
island since 1422, and his father having quitted it 
for America about 1760. We wish that the an- 
cestry of other distinguished Americans were 
traceable with equal certainty. Their fame would 
adorn the dwellings of their sires, and many exist- 
ing English families would have the satisfaction of 
learning that their blood was now flowing in 
illustrious veins. 

Among the spoils from the Crimea, there 
were taken from the museum at Kertch two 
marble figures of a lion and a lioness, antique 
pieces of sculpture, conjectured to be as old as the 
time of Mithridates! They have arrived safely at 
Portsmouth, and itis intended that they should be 
placed in the British Museum. A suggestion has 
been made that they ought to be put in some con- 
spicuous public place, such as the foot of Nelson’s 
Pillar in Trafalgar-square. If they were mere war 
trophies, or modern Russian sculptures, this might 
be right, but as they have been brought to this 
country as art-antiquities, the national museum is 
the proper place for their being deposited. 

o invented the stg-edscope? is a question 
that has often been asked without eliciting a reply. 
According to Sir David Brewster, it has been 
solved in favour of Mr. Elliot, a teacher of mathe- 
matics in Edinburgh, who constructed the first 
instrument of the kind in 1839. 

In some excavations recently made at Rodez, in 
France, some remains of great antiquity were 
turned up. Amongst other things were a number 





eee | 
of coloured bricks, which, according 


papers, are in form different to an 
been discovered, and the colours of which are still 
in a fine state of preservation. Also some amg 
and tools of peculiar make. The local antiquaties 
have not yet ventured to pronounce the epoch to 
which the remains belong. 
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M. Partsch, an eminent naturalist of Vi 
Director of the Imperial Mineralogical Museum of 
that city, died on Friday, last week, at the age of 
65. “T lose in him,” writes a foreign correspond. 
ent, “a friend of thirty-two years, a kind 
active guide of my first steps in real science, Hy 
was the first, and for a course of years the 
representative of sound modern science at ow 
Imp. Mineralogical Museum, the first who under 
took extensive geological investigations within the 
Austrian empire, and explored its organic remainy 
in a rational way. All the young and active ma 
now attached to this museum may be considers 
to be his disciples, and to act under the impulse 
given by my justly lamented friend.” We mm 
add, that the chief subject of M. Partsch’s geolo- 
gical pursuits was the investigation of the eocene 
beds of Austria, and that he afforded materi 
assistance to M. Haidinger, Director of the Au. 
trian Geological Survey, in working out the great 
geological map of the empire. 

The University of Tiibingen has just sustained 
considerable loss in the death of an able and 
learned man, Dr. Kistlin, the Professor of Juris 
prudence and Criminal Law. Dr. Kiéstlin wa 
only forty-four years of age. His best known ani 
most valuable work is entitled ‘A New Revisionof 
the Nature and Comprehension of Public Law,’ 
His contributions to the belles lettres of the day 
appeared under the name of “ Reinhold,” and 
were very popular. His widow is the once cele 
brated vocalist, Josephine Lang. 

‘Professor Burmeister, of Halle, was to leave 
Germany this week to commence another scientific 
journey through South America, having only 
lately published a work, entitled ‘ Illustrations of 
the Fauna of Brazil,’ the result of previous 
searches into the natural history of the southem 
continent of America. This book is a valuable 
addition to science ; it is illustrated by thirty-two 
beautifully executed plates, and is dedicated to the 
Emperor, Don Pedro. Professor Burmeister has 
been materially assisted by the Prussian gover 
ment in bringing out his ‘ Fauna of Brazil; indeed, 
without such aid it would not have been possible 
to publish it, as the expense of getting up sucha 
work on such ascale would have been totally unre 
munerative as a trade speculation. 

A letter from Denmark mentions a fact which 
is not generally known, and the like of which, we 
believe, exists in no other country—it is that 
literary property is perpetual in that kingdom. 
Some time ago, it appears, the children of the 
dramatic poet (Ehlenschlaeger, applied to the 
Minister of the Interior for a brevet, granting to 
them and their heirs the exclusive property of their 
father’s works for the space of one hundred years; 
but the Minister, after consulting with the 
Attorney-General, said that no brevet was neces 
sary, inasmuch as the existing laws, beyond all 
manner of doubt, confer on the heirs of a deceased 
author the right to publish his works, or to sell it, 
and that the right is of indefinite duration, the 
same as that to real property. 

In some excavations lately made at the foot of 
the Quirinal Hill in Rome, several highly interest 
ing objects of art were brought to light, amongst 
which the most important were, a statue in marble 
representing Marcus, a brother of the Emperor 
Constantine, and a cow in basalt, supposed to have 
belonged to a temple of Isis. ; 

The manuscripts left by the late eminent Swiss 
mathematician, M. Sturm, member of the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, and of the Royal Society € 
‘London, are about to be published on the ¢ 
tinent. Some of them are stated to be of consider 
able scientific importance. 

We see it stated in some French newspapers 
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a mass of correspondence of John Calvin, 

évé to the affairs of Protestantism in the south 

ince, was about recently to be put up to auction 

Avignon, but that it disappeared just before the 

ed for the sale. 

* Jaubert de Passa, corresponding member of 

the Academy of Sciences of Paris for the section of 
Rural Economy, has just died. 





FINE ARTS. 
Nature-Printing: its see and Objects. 
By Henry Bradbury. Bradbury and Evans. 
Tax object of this treatise, which was origin- 

read in the form of a lecture before the 
al Institution, appears to be twofold. 
The author is desirous of explaining to the 
multitude, who are probably unconscious of 
the existence of the above-named art, its 
nature and prospects; and at the same time 
of performing an act of justice to its inventors. 
The importance of the latter inquiry neces- 
sarily depends upon the value of the process 
ioel the hundreds and thousands who 
er heard of ‘ Nature-Printing,’ and who 
nd nothing in the mention of such a per- 
gut to disturb their indifference to its claims, 
will of course be equally uninterested to know 
whether the merit of its discovery is due to 
Kniphof of Erfurt, to Peter Kyhl of Copen- 
hagen, or to Alois Auer, Imperial Government 
Gounicillor, Director of the Imperial Court and 
Government Printing Office, Knight of the 
rial Austrian Orders of the Iron Crown, 
urd Class, and of Francis Joseph, of the 
Gregory Order, of the Brazilian Order 
the Rose, of the Order of the Zahringer 
jon of the Grand Duke of Baden, of 
the Louis Order First Cross of the’ Grand 
Dake of Hesse, &c. &c. &c. Mr. Bradbury’s 
exeéllent compilation will enable us to state 
what the bone of contention actually is, be- 
foré we examine the pretensions of those who 
lay claim to it. 
Nature-Printing is the name given to a 
em process for obtaining printed repro- 
ions of plants and other objects upon 
paper, the distinguishing features of the pro- 
cess consisting—firstly, in impressing natural 
objects, such as plants, mosses, sea-weeds, 
feathers, and the Tike, into plates of metal, 
eausing, as it were, the objects to engrave 
themselves by pressure ; secondly, in being 
ible to take such casts or copies of the im- 
oo plates as can be printed at the ordi- 
laty copper-plate press. The advantages of 
system are stated to be surprising, The 
uctions are said to be so truthful.that 
a close inspection reveals the fact of 
ir being copies; and the impressions so 
sensible to touch, that it is difficult to per- 
made those unacquainted with the manipu- 
lation that they are an emanation of the 
Printing-press. It is also observed that many 
Ratural objects, the delineation of which is 
not within the province of the human hand 
execute, or which would not repay the 
lak of drawing, are by this means 
paras rapidly and economically. It is to 
@ naturalist or botanist that this art princi- 
appeals, and whilst many other objects, 
#8 lace, perforated paper, steel engravings, 
ad agates have been submitted to various 
Processes, which will be better explained 
hen we speak of the various practitioners of 
me art and their discoveries, the only sci- 
@tice to which it seems to have been hitherto 
applied with any useful result is botany. The 
le of manipulation, which experience 
shown to be the best, is nowhere precisely 





laid down in this treatise; but from what we 
gather the process is as follows :—The object, 
after having been, if a leafor flower, properly 
dried and prepared, is placed between a po- 
lished steel plate and another of polished 
soft lead, and is then passed between two 
polished cylinders of steel in a rolling machine. 
An impression of the plant is thus indented 
into the softer, or lead plate, which forms a 
matrix from which a type plate may be cast. 
This type plate will yield, by printing, a fac- 
simile of the original object. We have 
observed, in formerly describing the process, 
that this method is open to the serious objec- 
tion of being, after all, only a representation 
of a crushed plant. All the botanical detail 
that can escape the enormous pressure of 
from eight hundred to a thousand weight 
may be faithfully represented, but who shall 
say how often the distinctive character of 
a specimen is entirely lost under such 
destructive agency? This objection taken 
by itself is a serious one, in considering 
the scientific value of nature-printing ; 
and it must further be observed that 
there is, after all, no representation like that 
of a drawing from a human hand to con- 
vey scientific instruction to the mind. To 
render nature faithfully is of course essential 
to all representation ; but to point out those 
peculiar characteristics which distinguish one 
specific form from another requires the exhibi- 
tion of special points of distinction and peculiar 
features of analysis. It may be conceded, 
however, that a faithful representation would 
be a great desideratum, if that were attain- 
able by the proposed method. 

The discovery, however, though its prac- 
tical benefits are far from being firmly esta- 
blished, is already, as we have said, a matter 
of dispute. Its history, for which we .are 
again indebted to Mr. Bradbury's statement, 
appears to be as follows :—In the year 1572, 
a work by Alexis Pedemontanus, called ‘ The 
Book of Art,’ which was translated into Ger- 
man by Wecker, contains the first recorded 
hint as to taking impressions of plants. About 
a century later, in the year 1650, M. de Mon- 
coys, in his ‘Journal des Voyages,’ records 
that Welkenstein, a Dane, gave instructions 
in the same art. His method was simply to 
blacken the plant, after it had been laid flat 
and dried, in the smoke of a candle or oil- 
lamp, and to press it between two soft leaves 
of paper. Thus a rough impression of the 
outline and veining of leaves, &c., was ob- 
tained. Mr. Bradbury has recently found 
that in this process it is not necessary to dry 
the plant. Linneus, in his ‘ Philosophia 
Botanica,’ relates that impressions were made 
from plants by Hessel im America. Later, 
however, from 1728 to 1757, appeared the 
first published work illustrated by this pro- 
cess. This was entitled ‘Herbarium Vivumi,’ 
published by Kniphof at Erfurt. The work 
was in twelve volumes, containing 1200 plates. 
The impressions were obtained by smearing 
the plants with printer’s ink instead of lamp- 
black. The figures were afterwards coloured 
by hand. Whether the same plant was sufli- 
cient for more than one impression does not 

pear. In 1748, Seligmann, an engraver at 

uremberg, published several folio plates re- 
presenting leaves which he had reduced to 
skeletons. Of these he took impressions in 
réd ink—one from the upper, and another 
from the lower side. The same engraver 


proposed to publish figures of natural objects 


as magnified by a solar microscope, but the 
scheme, was interrupted after two black and 





twenty-nine red plates had been published. 
About the year 1790, Hoppe published his 
‘Ectypa Plantarum Ratis Bonensium,’ and 
his ‘ Ectypa Plantarum Selectarum,’ in which 
the figures were printed after the manner 
introduced by Kniphof. In this instance we 
learn that the fragile nature of the plant pre- 
vented more than a very few copies being 
taken from each specimen. The process was 
rude, and the results incomplete; but the 
figures possessed much character. After 
mention made in Pritzell’s ‘Thesaurus’ of a 
‘ New Method of Taking Natural Impressions 
of Plants,’ 1809; and an article by Grager in 
1814, ‘On a New Impression of Plants,’ came 
the important discoveries of Peter Kyhl, a 
Danish goldsmith. It is related on the autho- 
rity of Professor Thiele, that this goldsmith 
and engraver was the first who took copies of 
flat objects of nature and art in plates of 
metal, by pressing them between steel rollers. 
This was the great advance of what had 
been hitherto mere contrivance to the rank 
of a mechanical art. Peter Kyhl’p object, 
however, was not a scientific one. He was 
engaged in the ornamentation of articles in 
silver ware. Accordingly we find, from a 
manuscript written by Bg entitled ‘The 
Description (with forty-six plates) of the 
Method to Copy Flat Objects of Nature and 
Art,’ dated the 1st May, 1833, that amon 
the objects he copied were leaves, linen, an 
woven stuffs, laces, feathers, scales of fishes, 
and serpent skins. Several of Kyhl’s produe- 
tions in silver were exposed in an Exhibition 
of Industrysheld twenty-three years ago at 
Charlottenburg. The merit of Peter Kyhl’s 
uae appears to be—that he was certainly 
the first who took impressions in metal plates 
by means of steel rollers. He tried zine, tin, 
and copper for this purpose, and at length 
ps ates heated plates of lead with fine sur- 
faces. So much the art, as at present prac- 
tised, owes to him. He failed in this respect 
—that the lead impression, though faultless, 
was so soft as to admit of very few copies 
being printed from it: the step of taking a 
hard metal type from the soft lead plate had 
yet to be added. More modern efforts bring 
us down to the results of the last few years. 
In 1847, Dr. Branson, of Sheffield, commenced 
a series of experiments, which were impor- 
tant, as being the first introduction of the 
electrotype into nature-printing. This was 
the subject of a paper read before the Society 
of Arts in 1851. Dr. Branson first used 
gutta percha impressions from plants, and 
took copies from these moulds; but finding 
these imperfect, he tried the electrotype pro- 
cess. This being too tedious and 7 he 
struck upon the idea of taking casts in brass 
from his gutta percha moulds, and produced 
results that were more beautiful and inte- 
resting than valuable. A method of taking 
printed representations from agates and other 
uartzose minerals, invented by Professor 
ydolt, of the Imperial Polytechnic Institu- 
tion at Vienna, is another step in the history 
of this art. In the latter system, fluoric acid 
was applied to the minerals, certain parts of 
which being abraded, left the rest in such 
relief that printed copies could be taken, 
Another candidate for the honour of invent- 
ing nature-printing appears in Mr. R. F. 
Sturges, of Birmingham. He states that in 
August, 1851, he was engaged in experiments 
with steel rollers and metal plates for orna- 
menting metallic surfaces, for which he ob- 
tained a patent in January, 1852. He pro- 
duced plates in lead, tin, brass, and steel, 
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from various fabrics, such as wire and thread 
lace, perforated paper, and even steel engrav- 
ings. Mr. Sturges, in his claim, appears 
entirely to ignore the publications of Peter 
Kyhl in 1833. Mr. Aitken, in like manner, 
having used Britannia metal in his process, 
also claims the invention of direct nature print- 
ing. But the principle does not materially 
differ from the foregoing. We come finally 
to the Austrian claim, which has been 
trumpeted forth with so extraordinary an 
amount of flourish, and defended with such 
remarkable pertinacity. It appears that in 
1852 certain impressions of lace were taken 
on metal plates by means of rollers, in the 
Imperial Printing Office at Vienna. These 
experiments Councillor Auer himself owns 
to have originated in specimens which had 
been received from London. A patent, how- 
ever, was taken out in Austria, in the name 
of Andrew Worring, overseer of the office, 
but accompanied by a declaration signed by 
Worring, that he had solved the problem of 
obtaining matrices for galvanic (electrotype) 
multiplication from originals, as fossil fish, 
&c., only in consequence of Councillor Auer’s 
exclusive instruction, and that he, Worring, 
had obtained the patent only according to 
the expressed wish of the councillor. Not- 
withstanding this declaration the facts appear 
to be, that Worring, after seeing the English 
specimens, tried gutta percha, as Dr. Branson 

id, and found it fail, and then employed, as 
Peter Kyhl had done before him, soft lead 
plates. This, however, may fairly have been 
a pure re-invention of Worring’s ; and for 
this he was rewarded by the Emperor. It 
was another person, Professor Haidinger, 
Director of the Austrian Geological Survey, 
who then proposed applving the lace process 
to plants. To both of these improvements 
Councillor Auer lays eager claim, as appears 
from a pamphlet published at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Vienna. He even 
attempts to combat the undeniable facts of 
history by statements of the following kind. 
*« Whenever an invention is made anywhere, 
one must be prepared for reports circulated 
soon after, and stating that the very thing 
has been devised so many yearsago.” <A 
very suspicious line of argument, which is 
calculated to bring Councillor Auer, with the 
illustrious string of honorary appendages to 
his name, into no inconsiderable contempt. 
But whether re-invented or not, and whether 
by Councillor Auer or not, it is certain that 
the process in its essential features was dis- 
covered and put into use years ago. 

The practical result of the discovery thus 
eagerly contested has been the recent publi- 
cation of several illustrated books on botany. 
The first was a work ‘On Mosses from the 
Valley of Arpasch, in Transylvania,’ by the 
Chevalier von Heufler. The second (the first 
in this country) is a work on the ‘Ferns of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ by Thomas 
Moore, F.L.S., edited by John Lindley. 
The third is the Physiotypia Plantarum 
Austriacarum, (Nature-Printing as applied 
to the Vascular Plants of the Austrian 
Empire,) by the Imperial Royal Professors, 
Dr. Constantin von Ettinghausen and Dr. 
Alois Pokorny, 5 vols. in large folio, with 
500 plates. Of neither of these are we able 
to speak from actual inspection ; but an exa- 
mination of the specimens already published 
separately by Messrs. Bradbury and Evans 
wk chew that the new process, though giving 
admirable fac-similes of the —_ plant, so 
far as regards its thin and flat substance, is 





destructive of all raised detail. We do not 
forget that for amateur ‘vollectors of speci- 
mens, whose curiosity does not range beyond 
the general outline, the objection applies with 
less force, but for all beginners in botany, and 
for the majority of all students, it is difficult to 
conceive that an intelligent’ drawing would 
not be better than the fac-simile of a dried 
plant compressed at random under a weighty 
cylinder. Whilst, however, the instances 
before us seem to show that this process, if 
not fundamentally defective, is at least in 
one of its earliest stages, we consider that 
all praise is due to Mr. Bradbury for his 
zealous advocacy, and for the persevering 
research with which he has hunted up the 
antecedents of the question, and at the same 
time exposed one of the absurdest preten- 
sions to originality of invention that has yet 
been paraded before the world. 


The example of the London, Paris, and other 
exhibitions of more extended scope, is to be fol- 
lowed in Edinburgh by an art-manufacture exhibi- 
tion, to commence in the National Gallery there in 
December. An association has recently been 
formed in Scotland, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Hamilton, for the encouragement of art 
as applied to objects of utility and ornament, For 
the first exhibition a large number of articles have 
been already promised from English houses, as 
well as by Scottish artificers and manufacturers. 
The association is also an art-union, for the en- 
couragement of art, by purchasing objects exhibited, 
to be balloted for by subscribers. Improvements 
in articles of domestic ornament are among the 
specified objects of the association, with the view 
of diffusing a taste for household art. The pro- 
moters of the society look especially to “‘ the en- 
couragement of design, and perfection of execution, 
as applied to bronzes, carvings in wood, metal, or 
ivory, to porcelain, glass, textile fabrics, and other 
materials susceptible of receiving the aid of high 
art in their productions.” 

The competition for the premiums to be awarded 
for the designs for the new offices in Downing- 
street will bring embarrassment of choice to the 
commissioners of public works. Upwards of 500 
applications have already been made for the block 
plans and specifications. The designs are to be 
exhibited in Westminster Hall, soon after their 
being lodged, in March, 1857. For the Welling- 
ton memorial in St. Paul’s nearly 300 applications 
for copies of the specification have been made. 

At the meeting of the Society of Arts, on 
Wednesday evening, Colonel Sykes, V.P., in the 
Chair, a resolution was passed allotting the sum of 
1001. for prizes, next spring, in the examination of 
pupils in art-schools in connexion with the Society. 
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A ‘Tourist,’ writing from Speyer, says—‘‘ The 
cathedral of this town, the ‘ Kaiser Don,’ as it is 
proudly called, having been intended as the burial- 
place of the German emperor, is becoming daily 
an object of greater interest to tourists and art 
pilgrims. Founded by Conrad the Second (der 
Speyerer), from the triple motives of love of his 
wife, devotion to his religion, and attachment to 
his faithful lieges of Speyer, it was begun on the 
12th of July, 1030, in the presence of an imposing 
assembly of princes and nobles, and was finished, 
according to some chroniclers, in the. reign of 
Henry the Third, in 1056; according to others, 
under Henry the Fourth, 1061. A full and in- 
teresting description of thy building as it was until 
within the last few years, will be found in Murray's 
handbook, and the local guides to be procured in 
the town itself. My present object is to direct 
attention to the various improvements lately 
effected, and to the frescoes added to its more 
ancient treasures. The ravaging effects of fire, 
weather, military outrages and popular revolutions, 
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visiting his birthplace, resolved that the imperial of 
‘Dom’ should be restored. He contributed 40,009 of moe 
florins ; and by appealing to the national spirit of before 
rmany, always more evidenced in the historical of the 
and artistical, than in the political and practical first 18, 
matters of life, a sufficient sum was speedily raj ister 1 
and in 1817 the work was begun. In 1843, Louis, — 
the ex-King of Bavaria, on visiting Speyer, way ground 
delighted with the progress of the restorations, pat 
and determined that the cathedral should be The fre 
adorned with paintings in fresco; with his usual barial 
munificence he subscribed the sum of 40,000 sole 
florins (he has since added more). His example has exooutl 
been followed by the present kings of Bavaria and one 
Prussia, the Dukes of Nassau and Darmstadt, and ducting 
several members of the imperial house of Hapsburg, fason ¢ 
The work of embellishment began in 1845, andis -~ 
now nearly completed. The walls of the church bah 
are covered with noble works of art, a magnificent in over 
peal of bells rings clearly from one tower, and the = 
other is in progress, and will be finished in a few figures 
days. The grand and imposing building rises wih t 
before the spectator whole and perfect, inspiring all 
him with a feeling of power and grandeur, which - ; 
the mouldering walls of a few years ago would iy 
hardly have called forth. The internal decorations pn 
are in the same style as those in the church of bse 
Allsaints, in Munich ; many of the pictures are on eat 
a golden ground, the walls and pillars of a subdued bees 
colour, with a sort of mosaic pattern in arabesque i 
on them ; the roof painted blue, with golden stars, 4 
The general effect is very rich, and even gorgeous, - 
from the vivid yet harmonious colouring. There ae 
is no stained glass, which would mar the effect of by th 
the pictures, The frescoes are for the most part thedr 
very beautiful, both in composition and execution; These 
they are principally by Schrandolph, to whose ma- ine 
nagement the internal decoration was principally berof 
if uot entirely entrusted. The first picture which hope 





attracts attention, though I cannot say it excites. 
the greatest admiration, is the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from Paradise. There is more of angry 
sullenness than of deep dejection on Eve’s counte- 
nance ; her figure is heavy, and not improved by a 
drapery cf sheepskin, in the form of a vest or tunic, 
The figure of Adam is more noble ; he is borne down 
by grief and shame, and his hands cover his face 
before his God, who, with arms stretched forth, 
points the way out to the dreary world. The next 
pictures represent the vision of Abraham and 
David ; they are careful in detail, well painted, but 
lack any higher merit. Those of the birth of the 
Virgin Mary and her subsequent marriage are 
extremely good, full of grace and dignity. Of 
the remaining pictures in this division (twelve 
in all on the north wall), we would point out the . 
adoration of the Magi and the death of St. Joseph 
as most worthy, not only of admiration but as stu- 
dies for the artist. On the south wall, the first 
picture represents Noah’s sacrifice ; the figures are 
powerful and well grouped, but the rainbow which 
is introduced is wanting in transparency, and mans 
the landscape. In the next, the Lord’s appearance 
in the burning bush, one looks and wonders how 
human hand dare touch such a subject. The bush 
is an opaque substantial mass of green foliage, the 
flames ascending around it, nothing but red and 
yellow cones, without transparency and throwing 
out no light, and the Almighty, half seen in the 
midst, is represented as a man, without sublimity or 
grandeur. In the presentation of the youthful 
Virgin in the temple, her figure is graceful and 
contrasts well with that of the priest waiting 
to receive her. Of the remaining frescoes on this 
wall there are only three worthy of particular 
attention—viz., the Annunciation, and the child 
Jesus working as a carpenter at a cross, while 
his mother sits by, with distaff and spindle, watch- 
ing him ; a very beautiful crucifixion forms part of 
this series. In the north transept there are five 
frescoes, relating to the life and death of St. Ste 
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“rije best. The figure of Christ looking d 
The figure of Christ looking down on 
peo oe faithful unto death, is very beautiful ; 
of this vac th is —_ a se ee 
wall are portrayed incidents from the life 
a haserd F eae me remarkably fine specimens 
ofmodern art. The figure of St. Bernard kneeling 
iefore the altar of the Virgin, and the presentation 
of the banner of the cross, are very striking, the 
frst is full of deep feeling, and the grouping of the 
istter is very clever and spirited. The vision of St. 
Bernard is in the niche of the altar, on a gold 
d, the figure of the Virgin, in the upper 
of the picture, being full of majesty. 
The frescoes in the choir illustrate the death and 
burial of the, Virgin ; they are exquisitely beautiful, 
ive in conception and feeling, and admirable in 
exeoution. One picture in this part of the church 
deserves peculiar notice ; it is that of St. John con- 
ducting the mother of Christ home after the cruci- 
frion of her son ; they are passing over a dreary 
waste, where nothing ag the desolation but 
thetwo solitary figures. Deep grief is traceable 
inevery line, yet it is not the grief of those who 
mourn ‘without hope. There are many single 
fgares of fathers of the church, martyrs and saints, 
with their various emblems. The ‘ Vorkirche’ is 
#ill filled with scaffolding ; this will contain fres- 
coes, the “‘ votive offering” of Schrandolph, a kind 
of “resumé” of all the paintings in the church. 
Here also will be placed eight statues of the Em- 
who have been buried in the Kaiser Dom, a 
contribution from the Emperor of Austria. The 
visitor to Speyer must not neglect seeing the col- 
lection of studies for the large pictures, which are 
in the Heppenheimer house in the Weber- 
street. They consist of a series of the studies in 
dil, or one might say, indeed, finished pictures made 
by the artists before the frescoes were begun, and of 
thedrawings made previous even to the studies in oil. 
These last are abouttwelve inches in height andnine 
inbreadth, all finished like cabinet pictures ; a num- 
berof gentlemen, canons of the cathedral and artists, 
formed themselves into a society to purchase the 


whole collection from the different artists, so as to | 


ensure its not being dispersed, and, I think, se- 
cured it for the low price of 14007. To the artist 
sich a gallery is invaluable ; the studies can be 
better examined into and criticised than the larger 
frescoes, which are often, from their position, diffi- 
alt to see: in most cases the drawings and first 
sketches are superior to the finished pictures. This 
Thave found almost invariably the case with artists 
of great inventive genius and high aspirations. 
The cathedral of Speyer, as it now stands, is one of 
the most interesting and instructive of works of 
at, combming the grandeur and simplicity of 
medieval architecture with the attractions of modern 
painting of a high class, modern sculpture, and 
the best efforts of modern architecture. No English- 
man, whose path lies near it, ought to neglect 
making even a sacrifice to visit it. 

The Academy of Fine Arts in Paris held .its 
anual sitting a few days ago, under the presi- 
dency of M. Lemaire, the sculptor. After the ex- 
ecution of a cantata composed specially for the 
occasion by M. Cohen, a report was read by M. 
Lefuel, on the labours of the pupils of the French 
Academy at Rome, and on the competition for the 
Bordin prize. A distribution of the prizes awarded 
this year by the Academy to pupils in painting, 
sculpture, engraving, architecture, and musical 
composition, then took place. A biographical and 
ritical paper on Blouet, a noted architect, was 
then read by the perpetual secretary ; and the 
Proceedings were brought to a close by the execu- 
tion of a new cantata. 

A bust of Victor Jacquemont, the well-known 
Asiatic traveller, who died at Bombay in 1832, in 
the early prime of life, has been added to the col- 
leetion of busts of celebrated savans in the Museum 
Natural History at Paris. 

_ The valuable collection of pictures in the Vatican 
i Rome has undergone another change of resi- 
dence (the fourth since their return from Paris), 

ing been removed to an upper story of the 

















MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

TuIs year there is the novelty of a short autumnal 
season of Italian Opera in London, performances 
at both houses being announced. At Her Majesty’s 
‘Theatre, Mdlle. Piccolomini is to appear on the 23rd 
inst. in Don Pasquale, and in the last scene of the 
first Act of La Figlia del Reggimento, and on the 
25th inst. in La 7raviata. At Drury Lane there 
are to be six performances during the week, com- 
mencing Monday, the 27th inst., with Grisi, 
Mario, Formes, and M. and Madame Gassier, and 
the company which has been making the tour of 
the provinces during the summer, under the 
management of Mr. Beale. Norma, Il Barbiére, 
and Lucrezia Borgia, are announced for the first 
three nights. 

There is now every prospect of the People’s Con- 
certs on Monday evenings, at St. Martin’s Hall, 
being successful. Last Monday the room was 
crowded in every part with an orderly and grati- 
fied audience. Miss Birch sang several times, and 
Misses Messent and Manning, and some glees were 
well given. The vocal part of the entertainment 
was good. Why not introduce some instrumental 
music? The short organ performance by Mr. 
Tilbury did not present sufficient variety in the pro- 
gramme, and the dramatic mimicry of Mr. Carleton, 
though clever, was as much out of place as an 
essay of Mr. Leigh Hunt, or a lecture of Mr. 
Stocqueler, on such an occasion. 

The revival of The Flower Girl at the Surrey 
Theatre, with Mr. Creswick in the character of 
the convict marquis, Michael Cranou, is the chief 
dramatic event to note this week. The part of 
Cranow is well adapted to display Mr. Creswick’s 
peculiar talents; and the melodramatic effects in 
the strongly-contrasted scenes are vehemently 
applauded by the audience. The part of the 
heroine is well sustained by Miss Mariott. At 
Sadler’s Wells, Mr. Phelps has been continuing 
his Shakspearian representations of Hamlet and of 
Sir John Falstaff. A new comic drama, The 
Border Marriage, is to be produced on Monday at 
the Adelphi. The Olympic is to open on the same 
night with the stock pieces, Still Waters Run Deep, 
and The First Night. 


The Italian Theatre at Paris has recommenced 
its season with La Cenerentola, in which Madame 
Alboni, and a new baritone, Corzi, figured, the 
latter with no very great success. 

At the Opéra Comique at Paris Meyerbeer’s 
Etoile du. Nord has commenced a new career of 
success, with a new prima donna, Madame Marie 
Cabel, of whom many favourable things are said 
by the Parisian critics. 

The only dramatic novelty produced at Paris, 
which our letters mention, is a little comedy in 
three acts, Chacun pour soi, by M. Rosier, at 
the Théatre du Vaudeville. It is smartly written, 
is not devoid of incident, and teaches that if each 
member of a family acts on the principle of ‘‘ each 
one for himself,” there will be disunion, discord, 
and perchance disgrace. 

A German periodical, printed at Paris, pub- 
lishes a letter, addressed by the father of Mozart 
to a lady of rank of Vienna, in which he complains 
of hisson. ‘‘I have done my duty to him,” says 
the old man; ‘‘ I have remonstrated with him in a 
great number of letters: I am convinced that he 
knows my painful position, both physically and 
morally, at Salzburg, and yet he does nothing. It 
therefore only remains to me to abandon him to 
himself, and to pray God that he may profit by 
my paternal benediction, and that His grace may 
not be withdrawn from him.’ Further on, the 
old man says that his son “ has one great fault—he 
is too fond of his ease, too patient, too idle, and 
sometimes too proud. As soon as he is out of 
reach of want, he does nothing: if he works he 
feels his inferiority, and wishes to make his for- 
tune at once. Heis either too much or too little 
—there is no middle term in him.” 

The pupils and professors of the Conservatoire 
at Brussels, and the musical fraternity of Belgium 





generally, -have erected in that establishment a 
bust of M. Fetis, the well-known and very learned 
writer on and professor of music, who is justly 
considered one of the ‘‘ glories” of his country. 
The occasion on which this well-merited honour was 
paid to M. Fetis was the celebration by him, a 
few days ago, of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
marriage. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Botanica Society or EpinsurcH. — June 
12th.—Professor Balfour, V.P., inthe chair. ‘On 
the Duration of the Life of Plants, by Professor 
Fleming.—The phrases ordinarily employed to ex- 
press the duration of life in plants are annuals, 
biennials, and perennials. Viewing the subject, 
however, in reference to function rather than sea- 
sons, divisions much more consistent with the phe- 
nomena must be resorted to. Thus, in the case of 
annuals, it may happen in an unfavourable season 
that the plant may outlive the winter, flourish 
during a portion of the following season, and thus 
become a biennial. Butin many cases those plants 
termed biennials merely extend themselves during 
the first season, and in the following flower, ripen 
their seeds, and perish. But in both cases the 
plant dies after having once executed the function 
of reproduction. Those plants have their vitality 
completely exhausted by the seed-producing pro- 
cess, and, in consequence of this functional cha- 
racter, they constitute a very distinct group, to 
which the somewhat ambiguous term Monocar- 
pous has been applied by Decandolle and Lindley. 
It suggests the idea of the plant producing only one 
carpel or seed-vessel. As defined by Lindley, 
however, it may be conveniently. employed. He 
says—‘‘ Monocarpous, bearing fruit but once, and 
dying after fructification, as wheat. Some live but 
one year, and are called annuals; the term of the 
existence of others is prolonged to two years,— 
these are biennials; others live for many years 
before they flower, but die immediately afterwards, 
as the Agave americana.” 

In proof that it is the production of the seed 
which consumes the vitality of the plant, it will be 
found that by destroying the flower-buds the life 
of the plant will be prolonged until new flower-buds 
be produced, or those already existing, but in an 
imperfect state, become developed. Thus, I have 
kept the common oat, Avena sativa, for four sea- 
sons by cutting off the flowering stem. The an- 
nual bean may be easily converted into a biennial. 
The tree mallow, Lavatera arborea, usually con- 
sidered a biennial, in one case outlived the greater 
part of the second winter with me, but perished 
by the severity of the frost in the spring of 1855, 
having a stem such as I now exhibit, displaying 
spurious arnual rings of growth, about eighteen 
in number, marking intermittent action, irrespec- 
tive of thedead or winter season, and well calcu- 
lated to give a salutary warning to the vegetable 
paleontologist. The circumstance of monocarpous 
plants having their life prolonged by being pre- 
vented from flowering, and the production of new 
parts for flowering purposes, give no counte- 
nance to the assertion of Knight in his paper 
‘On the Reproduction of Buds.’ (Phil. Trans., 
1805, p. 262). ‘‘ Nature appears to have denied 
to annual and biennial plants (at least to 
those which have been the subject of my experi- 
ments) the power which it has given to perennial 
plants to reproduce their buds.” This character of 
the individual plant being capable of reproduction 
only once, was well known to Ray, who states that 
such plants may live even to five years, and then 
adds, ‘at caule semis edito et seminibus perfectis 
funditus marescunt,” (Hist. Plant., i. 45). The 
second physiological group, to which I shall now 
direct your attention, has this property in common 
with the preceding, that the stem, after flowering 
and ripening the seed, perishes, together with the 
root by which it was nourished. In this respect it 
may be termed an Annual ; and as examples may 
be quoted the tulip, onion, monkshood, and very 
many of the plants termed herbaceous. These 
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differ, however, from ordinary annuals, or once- 
flowering plants, by the production, at the base of 
the stem of the present year, of a bulb or tuber 
destined in the following spring to form its own 
roots, independent of the parent bulb or tuber, 
now exhausted and dead. This mode of secondary 
reproduction or extension is well illustrated by 

the common orchids, as the common Orchis mas- 
cula; where the bulb which is to give rise to the 
stem and flowers of next season may be observed 
of a paler colour and firmer texture than the one 
in the course of being exhausted and ready to 
die. In the ease of the two bulbs of the Neottia 
spiralis, or ladies’ traces, Keith, in his ‘System of 
Physiological Botany,’ i. 38, states,—‘‘ If a pair of 
these knobs is taken and separated, and then im- 
mersed in water, the one will be found to sink, and 
the other to swim. This is a phenomenon which 
seems also to have puzzled the simplists of anti- 
quity not a little, and to have given rise to a great 
deal of idle and superstitious conjecture. It was 
thought that the knob that swims must necessarily 
have possessed some peculiar and potent properties, 
and accordingly some potent properties were libe- 
rally ascribed to it. If prepared in a particular 
manner, and worn about any one’s person, it was 
believed to have the singular property of exciting, 
by means of proper management, a violent attach- 
ment to the wearer in the breast of any one he 
pleased. And this belief,” he adds, ‘‘is still a 
vulgar error among the ignorant and superstitious.” 
The group to which we have now referred has been 
in a great measure overlooked by more recent 
botanists, although its characteristics were known 
to Ray, and confounded by them with the group 
we now proceed to consider. This third group 
was denominated by Linneus Suffrutices, and 
thus defined, “truncis sublignosis quotannis 
fere supra radicem pereuntibus,” ‘Phil. Bot.,’ 
74. Lindley has a division of plants which 
he terms Polycarpous, “having the power 
of bearing fruit many times without perishing,” 
and a subdivision of this group he terms Rhizocar- 
pous, ‘or those whose: roots endure many years, 
but whose stems perish annually, as herbaceous 
plants,” (‘Introd. to Bot.,’ 475.) The modifica- 
tions of this group exhibit considerable variety of 
character. The following may readily be distin- 
guished :—1. Where the flowering-stem and leaves 
perish, while the collar and root remain, for the 
’ benefit of the buds to be evolved from the former 
in the following spring, such as the strawberry and 
horseradish, 2. Where the flowering-stem perishes 
together with the collar, but where rhizomes are 
produced with buds of an equally monocarpous 
character as the parent, as mint. 3. Where the 
stem, collar, and root perish after reproduction, 
having previously given rise to a stem with its 
roots capable of outliving the winter, and pro- 
dncing flowers and fruit during the following season. 
The common rasp is a good example of this group. 
4, Where the whole plant dies after maturing the 
seed, and forming from the stem a tuber, as in the 
potatoe. Here we have an aggregation of flower 
buds destined to produce individuals with the 
annual or monocarpous character. These groups of 
rhizocarpous plants do not seem to have occupied, 
to any extent, the consideration of botanists, 
although, in a physiological point of view, of great 
interest. The field, indeed, may be regarded as in 
a considerable degree unoccupied by our botanical 
writers. The last great group, in reference to the 
term of life, denominated Perennial, or. in the 
phrase of Lindley, Caulocarpous, are those ‘‘whose 
stem endures many years, constantly bearing 
flowers and fruits, as trees and shrubs.” In this 
group the efforts of life are of two kinds—the pro- 
duction of buds of extension and those of fruit. 
The fruit, flower, or seed buds resemble in some 
in their function an annual or monocarpous 

mt. Death follows the reproductive process. 

+ is otherwise with the extension buds. Both, 

however, are greatly under the influence of external 
circumstances. An abundant supply of nourish- 
ment .makes a tree generate extension buds 
almost exclusively, whereas a scanty supply of 
food promotes the reproductive efforts, and 





fruit buds predominate, a process the reverse 
of that which prevails in the animal kingdom, 
where it has long been alleged “sine Cerere 
et Libero friget Venus” (Horace.) By many ve- 
getable physiologists it has been supposed that 
the life of a tree is confined to its buds ; that 
the stem is a sort of dead soil, or rather support ; 
and farther, that the bud, when it evolves in 
spring, acts like a seed, sending downwards cer- 
tain vessels to act as roots, and another set up- 
wards, for extension of the individual and the 
formation of new buds for development in the fol- 
lowing season. In this view of the matter, the 
tree, with the exception of the buds, is an aggre- 
gation of dead cells. The authors who have 
adopted this notion have been chiefly influenced 
by considering the power which buds possess of 
developing themselves in certain circumstances, 
éven when detached from the stem, as in the act 
of budding, and even by the more ordinary process 
of extension by slips. To this view of vegetable 
lifé there have ever appeared to me to be grave 
objections, which, to save the time of the Society, 
I shall state very briefly. 1.1 shall not here 
dwell on the fact that by particular processes the 
leaves, stem, and roots can be made to produce 
buds, or the parts supposed only subservient to 
vitality can exercise living functions from vital cen- 
tres, nor on the action of poisons, 2. Whena tree is 
gtafted— say a cultivated appleon a crab stock—the 
buds of the graft may extend into a lofty tree, and 
yet its downward roots, although becoming con- 
tinuous, never embracing the stock and reaching 
the soil. The stock remains the same in its bark, 
wood, atid pith, and, after many years, if it pro- 
duces buds and suckers, these invariably retain the 
characters of their crab original. The practice of 
dwarfing ‘fruit trees would prove a failure if the 
buds contained the whole life of a tree. A slow- 
growing stock is selected, on which is inserted a 
fast-growing graft, or one inclined to generate ex- 
tension rather than fruit buds. If the buds of the 
graft annually sent down their roots to the ground, 
the influence of the stock should cease by the 
second year, an event which does not occur. 3. 
The difference between summer and winter felled 
wood is equally hostile to the notion that the life of 
a tree is limited in winter to its buds. The cells of 
the newer layers of wood are storehouses of 
nourishment : the sap, when beginning its ascent, 
is nearly pure water ; as it ascends it becomes more 
and more loaded with the contents of the cells 
through which it has travelled, and the buds are thus 
supplied with nourishment by theliving agency of the 
former year, which made the bud and provided forits 
development. Hence the comparative lightness of 
timber felled after the bud has evolved its leaves. 
The stem of a tree is the common support of all 
the organs, the receptacle of the peculiar juices, 
and the storehouse of nourishment. The buds 
evolve simultaneously or successively according to 
a, law of a symmetry and co-operation, as among 
the composite zoophytes, giving to the indivi- 
duals of a species their characteristie expression. 
I have to apologise for the desultory character of 
these brief remarks. I have not met with any 
satisfactory grouping of all the phenomena to 
which I have referred in any of the treatises on 
Botany which I have been able to consult ; and if 
I can induce any one to cultivate the field which I 
have so indistinctly pointed out, who has more 
time and better opportunities than I can com- 
mand, the portion of your time which I have oc- 
cupied will not have been misspent. 








VARIETIES. 


Aluminium an Object of Trade.—A cargo of 
eryolite, we hear, has arrived at Copenhagen from 
Arksut, West Greenland, the ultimate destination 
of which is Paris, it being resolved to test the 
manufacture of aluminium on a large scale. Should 
the result be so successful as to reduce the metal to 
a moderate price, large supplies of cryolite can be 
obtained at Arksut, the deposits there being inex- 
haustible. A quantity of it was brought to 





England in 1850 by Commerce-raad-Lundt, but at 
that period the useful purposes to which alumi. 
nium could be applied were not generally known, 
although discovered, in 1828, by Wahler to be a 
metal.— Builder. 

Cocoa-nut Fibre.—The prison authorities hays 
become large manufacturers of cocoa-nut maats and 
matting, and in prisons where profitable labour ig 
& primary consideration, this trade has 
lessened the expenses of the establishments. Pop 
instance, in the prison at Wakefield, in Yorkshi 
500 or 600 prisoners are kept employed at this 
trade, and their weekly earnings average 78, per 
week each man. Many other prisons and work 
houses also manufacture these goods to great a4. 
vantage. Two-thirds of the goods manufacture 
in prisons and workhouses are bought by the agents 
of Manchester and City houses, and exported to 
America and the Continent. The total annul 
consumption of cocoa-nut fibre in Great Britai 
for all purposes, is now about 5000 tons, the value 
of which may be fixed’ at about 100,0002. Ip 
France the material is scarcely known, the hi 
rate of duty chargeable upon it acting almost ag4 
prohibition. It is, however, eagerly sought after, 
and the numerous inquiries made for the artide 
of cocoa-nut fibre in the Paris Exhibition, pron 
that a modification of the present duty would les 
at once to the introduction into that country of this 
new branch of industry, and to a large consumption 
of the raw material.—Mr. Wyatt's Report on th 
Paris Exhibition. 





(ADVERTISEMENT.]— British College of Health, New Road, 
London. — Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicine is the only 
medicine that strikes at the root of all diseases. This has 
been proved by an experience of 30 years, during which time mp 
wards of 400,000 cases of cure have been effected. The Hygeian 
agents throughout the world are unanimous upon th 

ygeian system of medicine introduced by James Morison, the 
Hygeist, who not only taught the public how to cure their om 
ailments, but also rescued the world from the dangers of fale 
medical doctrines. The monument lately raised by a penny sb- 
scription sufficiently attests the importance of his discoveries. 








To CoxrgesponpENnts.—N, T.; A. B. C.; A Literary 
Reader—received. 

.L.D. P. The signature of the Chairman of a Society's 
meeting to the Secretary’s report of the minutes of apre 
vious meeting; is to testify that it has been the pleasure of 
a majority of the members present to affirm the correctnes 
ofthat report. It is clearly immaterial whether the Chair 
man was present at the meeting described in the minutes. 
He has merely to witness that such minutes have ben 
affirmed. That he cannot be responsible, in the event of 
any legal proceedings for the acts of that meeting, is obviow. 

L. T. may see the Eclipse of the Moon on Monday (weather 
permitting), if he looks out from half-past nine to half-past 
twelve p.m. 
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NATURE'S TRUE REMEDY. 
R. TOWNSEND'S SARSAPARILLA. — 


There are thtee principal avenues by which Nature expels 
from the body wi ig necessary should be expelled therefrom. 
These three are the Stool, the Urine, and the Pores. These MUST 
be kept in a healthy condition, or disease is certain. THIS IS A 
FIXED AND POSITIVE LAW, and no human being can safely 
disregard it. 

Now, when the system is diseased, it is the first grand object to 
set all these functions at work, both to expel Disease, and to 
restore the Health. : 

The bowels must be opened, cleansed, soothed. and strengthened, 
the urine must be made t» flow healthfully and naturally, and to 
throw off the impurities of the blood ; the liver and stomach must 
be regulated ; and above all the 

PORES 


must be opened, and the skin made healthy. These things done, 
and Nature will go to her work, and ruddy health will sit smiling 
upon the cheek, and 

LIFE WILL BE AGAIN A LUXURY. 

We will suppose the case of a person afflicted with a bilious 
complaint. His head aches, his appetite is poor, his bones and 
back ache, he is weak and nervous, his complexion is yellow, the 
skin dry, and his tongue furred. He goes to a doctor for relief, 
and is given a dose of medicine to purge him freely, and he gets 
some temporary relief. 

BUT HE IS NOT CURED! 
In a few days the same symptoms return, and the same old purge 
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20th November next Year (1857), and Persons effecting Assur- 
ances before the 20th November next, will be entitled to One 
Year's Prorits. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of October are 
reminded that they must be paid within 30 days from that date. 
The Directors’ Report for 1855 may be obtained on appli- 
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; and so on, until the poor man becomes a martyr 
to heavy, drastic purgatives. Now, what would be the 


TRUE PRACTICE 

in such a case? What the practice that Nature herself points 
out? Why To ser IN HEALTHY operation ALL THE MEANS THAT 
Nature POSSESSES TO THROW OUT OF THE SYSTEM THE CAUSES OF 
DIsgzase. The bowels must of course be evacuated, but the work 
is but BEGUN AT THIS STAGE OF THE BUSINESS. The kidneys must 
be prompted to do their work, for they have a most important 
work to do; the stomach must be. cleansed; and, above all, the 
Pores must be relieved and enabled to throw off the secretions 
which ought to pass off through them. We repeat that by 


THE BOWELS—THE URINE—THE PORES, 
the disease must be expelled from the system, and not by the 
bowels alone, as is the usual practice. 
And to effect all this, resort must be had to a remedy that is 
congenial to the human system—a remedy that strengthens while 
it subdues disease. Such is the remedy found in 


OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA 
AND PILLS. 
Warenocrse, 373, Strand, Lonpox. 
Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.; Small Quarts, 4s. 6d.; Quarts, 7s. 6d. 


RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHI’S 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET,4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest speci of British factures in Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other artic'es of utility 
or luxury. Tits ll department for Papier Maché Manufac- 








tures and Bagui Tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders executed. The 
same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 


LOUR, WARRANTED FREE FROM 
ADULTERATION, and delivered to any part of London 
(not less than one peck), carriage free. Whites, for pastry, at per 
bashel (56lhs.), 12s. 4d.; fine households, recommended for bread- 
making, 11s. 8d.; seconds, 11s.; wheat meal, for brown bread, }1s.; 
best coarse and fine Scotch oatmeal, rice flour, &c. 
Address Horsnaill and Catchpool, Bullford Mill, Witham, Essex ; 
or Caledonian Road, Islington. 
Directions for making bread supplied gratis. Terms cash. 


JPoLIAwAY's PILLS, AN INFALLIBLE 

REMEDY FOR ASTHMA.—These Pills effected a Perfect 
Cure in the case of Maria Vick, of Kington, Herefordshire, who 
had been suffering for more than ten years with Asthma: con- 
tinual coughing, and loss of sleep, were gradually undermining 
the system, and she became a perfect skeleton. She was advised 
to give Holloway’s Pills a trial, and persevered for eight weeks, 
well rubbing the Ointment into the Chest night and morning, 
when these astonishing remedies effected a perfect cure, after all 
other medicines had failed. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World, at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establi-hments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York: by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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differ; however; from ordinary annuals, or once- 
flowering plants, by the production, at the base of 
the stem of the present year, of a bulb or tuber 
destined in the following spring to form its own 
roots, independent of the parent bulb or tuber, 
now exhausted and dead. This mode of secondary 
reproduction or extension is well illustrated by 
the common orchids, as the common Orchis mas- 
cula; where the bulb which is to give rise to the 
stem and flowers of next season may be observed 
of a paler colour and firmer texture than the one 
in the course of being exhausted and ready to 
die. In the ease of the two bulbs of the Neottia 
spiralis, or ladies’ traces, Keith, in his ‘System of 
Physiological Botany,’ i. 38, states,—‘“‘ Ifa pair of 
these knobs is taken and separated, and then im- 
mersed in water, the one will be found to sink, and 
the other toswim. This is a phenomenon which 
seems also to have puzzled the simplists of anti- 
quity not a little, and to have given rise to a great 
deal of idle and superstitious conjecture. It was 
thought that the knob that swims must necessarily 
have posséssed some peculiar and potent properties, 
and accordingly some potent properties were libe- 
rally ascribed to it. If prepared in a particular 
manner, and worn about any one’s person, it was 
believed to have the singular property of exciting, 
by means of proper management, a violent attach- 
ment to the wearer ia the breast of any one he 
pleased. And this belief,” he adds, ‘‘is still a 
vulgar error among the ignorant and superstitious.” 
The group to which we have now referred has been 
in a great measure overlooked by more recent 
botanists, although its characteristics were known 
to Ray, and confounded by them with the group 
we now proceed to consider. This third group 
was denominated by Linneus Suffrutices, and 
thus defined, “truncis sublignosis quotannis 
fere supra radicem pereuntibus,” ‘ Phil. Bot.,’ 
74. Lindley has a division of plants which 
he terms Polycarpous, “having the power 
of bearing fruit many times without perishing,” 
and a subdivision of this group he terms Rhizocar- 
pous, ‘or those whose roots endure many years, 
but whose stems perish annually, as herbaceous 
plants,” (‘Introd. to Bot.,’ 475.) The modifica- 
tions of this group exhibit considerable variety of 
character. The following may readily be distin- 
guished :—1. Where the flowering-stem and leaves 
perish, while the collar and root remain, for the 
benefit of the buds to be evolved from the former 
in the following spring, such as the strawberry and 
horseradish, 2. Where the flowering-stem perishes 
together with the collar, but where rhizomes are 
produced with buds of an equally monocarpous 
character as the parent, as mint. 3. Where the 
stem, collar, and root perish after reproduction, 
having previously given rise to a stem with its 
roots capable of outliving the winter, and pro- 
dancing flowers and fruit during the followinz season. 
The common rasp is a good example of this group. 
4, Where the whole plant dies after maturing the 
seed, and forming from the stem a tuber, as in the 
tato. Here we have an aggregation of flower 
buds destined to produce individuals with the 
annual or monocarpous character. These groups of 
rhizocarpous plants do not seem to have occupied, 
to any extent, the consideration of botanists, 
although, in a physiological point of view, of great 
interest. The field, indeed, may be regarded as in 
a considerable degree unoccupied by our botanical 
writers. The last great group, in reference to the 
term of life, denominated Perennial, or, in the 
phrase of Lindley, Caulocarpous, are those ‘‘ whose 
stem endures many years, constantly bearing 
flowers and fruits, as trees and shrubs.’ In this 
group the efforts of life are of two kinds—the pro- 
duction of buds of extension and those of fruit. 
The fruit, flower, or seed buds resemble in some 
in their function an annual or monocarpous 
nt, Death follows the reproductive process. 
t is otherwise with the extension buds. Both, 
however, are greatly under the influence of external 
circumstances. An abundant supply of nourish- 
ment makes a tree generate extension buds 
almost exclusively, whereas a scanty supply of 


fruit buds predominate, a process the reverse 
of that which prevails in the animal kingdom, 
where it has long been alleged “sine Cerere 
et Libero friget Venus” (Horace.) By many ve- 
getable physiologists it has been supposed that 
the life of a tree is confined to its buds; that 
the stem is a sort of dead soil, or rather support ; 
and farther, that the bud, when it evolves in 
spring, acts like a seed, sending downwards cer- 
tain vessels to act as roots, and another set up- 
wards, for extension of the individual and the 
formation of new buds for development in the fol- 
lowing season. In this view of the matter, the 
tree, with the exception of the buds, is an aggre- 
gation of dead cells. The authors who have 
adopted this notion have been chiefly influenced 
by considering the power which buds possess of 
developing themselves in certain circumstances, 
éven when detached from the stem, as in the act 
of budding, and even by the more ordinary process 
of extension by slips. To this view of vegetable 
lifé there have ever appeared to me to be grave 
objéctions, which, to save the time of the Society, 
I shall state very briefly. 1.1 shall not here 
dwell on the fact that by particular processes the 
leaves, stem, and roots can be made to produce 
buds, or the parts supposed only, subservient to 
vitality can exercise living functions from vital cen- 
tres, nor on the action of poisons. 2. When a tree is 
gtafted— say a cultivated apple on a crab stock—the 
buds of the graft may extend into a lofty tree, and 
yet its downward roots, although becoming con- 
tinuous, never embracing the stock and reaching 
the soil. The stock remains the same in its bark, 
wood, and pith, and, after many years, if it pro- 
duces buds and suckers, these invariably retain the 
characters of their crab original. The practice of 
dwarfing ‘fruit trees would prove a failure if the 
buds contained the whole life of a tree. <A slow- 
growing stock is selected, on which is inserted a 
fast-growing graft, or one inclined to generate ex- 
tension rather than fruit buds. If the buds of the 
graft annually sent down their roots to the ground, 
the influence of the stock should cease by the 
second year, an event which does not occur. 3. 
The difference between summer and winter felled 
wood is equally hostile to the notion that the life of 
a tree is limited in winter to its buds. The cells of 
the newer layers of wood are storehouses of 
nourishment : the sap, when beginning its ascent, 
is nearly pure water ; as it ascends it becomes more 
and more loaded with the contents of the cells 
through which it has travelled, and the buds are thus 
supplied with nourishment by theliving agency of the 
former year, which made the bud and provided forits 
development. Hence the comparative lightness of 
timber felled after the bud has evolved its leaves. 

e stem of a tree is the common support of all 
the organs, the receptacle of the peculiar juices, 
and the storehouse of nourishment. The buds 
evolve simultaneously or successively according to 
a law of a symmetry and-co-operation, as among 
the composite zoophytes, giving to the indivi- 
duals of a species their characteristie expression. 
I have to apologise for the desultory character of 
these brief remarks. I have not met with any 
satisfactory grouping of all the phenomena to 
which I have referred in any of the treatises on 
Botany which I have been able to consult ; and if 
I can induce any one to cultivate the field which I 
have so indistinetly pointed out, who has more 
time and better opportunities than I can com- 
mand, the portion of your time which I have oc- 
cupied will not have been misspent. 








VARIETIES. 


¥ 

Aluminium an Object of Trade. —A cargo of 
cryolite, we hear, has arrived at Copenhagen from 
Arksut, West Greenland, the ultimate destination 
of which is Paris, it being resolved to test the 
manufacture of aluminium on a large scale. Should 
the result be so successful as to reduce the metal to 
a moderate price, large supplies of cryolite can be 
obtained at Arksut, the deposits there being inex- 





food promotes the reproductive efforts, and 


haustible. A quantity of it was brought to 


[Oct. 11, 56 


England in 1850 by Commerce-raad-Lundt, but at 
that period the useful purposes to which alumi. 
nium could be applied were not generally 
although discovered, in 1828, by Wéhler to be a 
metal.— Builder. 

Cocoa-nut Fibre.—The prison authorities have 
become large manufacturers of cocoa-nut mats 
matting, and in prisons where profitable labour ig 
a primary consideration, this trade hag greatly 
lessened the expenses of the establishments. For 
instance, in the prison at Wakefield, in Yorkshi 
500 or 600 prisoners are kept employed at this 
trade, and their weekly earnings average 7s, 
week each man. Many other prisons and work: 
houses also manufacture these goods to great ad- 
vantage. Two-thirds of the goods manufactured 
in prisons and workhouses are bought by the agents 
of Manchester and City houses, and exported to 
America and the Continent. The total annual 
consumption of cocoa-nut fibre in Great Britain 
for all purposes, is now about 5000 tons, the value 
of which may be fixed’ at about 100,000. In 
France the material is scarcely known, the high 
rate of duty chargeable upon it acting almost asa 
prohibition. It is, however, eagerly sought after, 
and the numerous inquiries made for the articles 
of cocoa-nut fibre in the Paris Exhibition, prove 
that a modification of the present duty would lead 
at once to the introduction into that country of this 
new branch of industry, and to a large consumption 
of the raw material.—Mr. Wyatt's Report on the 
Paris Exhibition. 


(ApvERTIsEMENT.]— British College of Health, New Road, 
London. — Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicine ig the only 
medicine that strikes at the root of all diseases. This has 
been proved by an experience of 30 years, during which time up- 
wards of 400,000 cases of cure have been effected. The Hygeian 
agents throughout the world are unanimous upon the 

ygeian system of medicine introduced by James Morison, the 
Hygeist, who not only taught the public how to cure their own 
ailments, but also rescued the world from the dangers of false 
medical doctrines. The monument lately raised by a penny sub- 
scription sufficiently attests the importance of his discoveries, 














To CorrgesponpEnts.—N, T.; A. B. C.; A Literary 
Reader—received. 
':L.D. P. The signature of the Chairman of a Society's 
meeting to the Secretary’s report of the minutes of a pre 
vious meeting; is to testify that it has been the pleasure of 
a majority of the members present to affirm the correctness 
ofthat report. It is clearly immaterial whether the Chair- 
man was present at the meeting described in the minutes. 
He has merely to witness that such minutes have been 
affirmed. That he cannot be responsible, in the event of 
any legal proceedings for the acts of that meeting, is obvious. 
L. T. may see the Eclipse of the Moon on Monday (weather 
permitting), if he looks out from half-past nine to half-past 
twelve p.m. 








Two vols. 4to, price £10 coloured. 


ONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; or, Com- 
plete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades and 
Conchiferous Mollusca are described and classified according to 
their Natural Organization and Habits. By LOVELL REEVE, 
F.L.S. Illustrated with 300 plates of upwards of 1500 figures of 
Shells. 

‘An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
every family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds." 
ATLAS. 

‘As a cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful pl.nts 
and their products.”—GvarpIAn, 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





In Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication, 
£7 12s. 6d. 


In Four Vols, toyal 8vo, atranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 


A few Copies have been printed on large paper. 


PHY COLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 

of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures - 
Descriptions of all the Species of Alge inhabiting the Sposse 
the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, NO, 
M.R.I1.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 Fp 

““The drawings are beautifully executed by the author es 00°74 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole ener 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc 
ive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. 
greater part ofour more common Alge have never been illus F 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Ga® 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
MOSSES, comprising a General Account of their strane 
Fructification, Arrangement, and General Distribution. By B- 
M. STARK, Esq. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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BY THE 


DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 


CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGA- 
ZINE; comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other Botanical Establishments in Great Britain, with 
suitable Descriptions. By Sir W.J. HOOKER, F.L.S. In 
Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates. 

Royal &vo. Published Monthly. Price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to XI., price 42s. each. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY: containing Original Papers by Eminent 
Botanists, the Botanical News of the Month, Communications 
from Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, &c. Edited 
by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Plates. 

In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s. 


ICONES PLANTARUM; or, Figures, 
with Brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks,of New and 
Rare Plants, selected from the Author's Herbarium. By Sir 
W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. New Series. Vol. V., with One 
Hundred Plates. 

8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir 
W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Four Coloured Plates by 
gd Elephant folio, price 21s. 





LovELL ReEvE, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 

LICHENS ; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D , Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects placed side 

side, with elaborute illustrations of their structure and phy- 
Weer Cistout acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Livekroot Courier. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Price 2s. 
FPOOKER'S JOURNAL OF ‘BOTANY. 
No. XCIII.—Contents. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
SPECIES PLANTARUM MADERENSIUM. By R. T. 


. LOWE. 
ON THE TRANSPLANTATION OF THE PERUVIAN 
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BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
THE LATE PROFESSOR BOJER. 
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London: Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


PULAR GARDEN BOTANY ; a Familiar 
Description of Plants suitable for Cultivation in Gardens. 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Fons oy Prorosar and all necessary information may be 
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ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, BengalArmy. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Royal 4to, price £5 5s. 


CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 

PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuartes Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. 

“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, full 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
WESTMINSTER AND ForzigN QuARTERLY REVIEW. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


LENFIELD .PATENT STARCH. 
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And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest Stach SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
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NATURE’S TRUE REMEDY. 
R. TOWNSEND'S SARSAPARILLA. — 


There are thrée principal avenues by which Nature expels 
from the body what is necessary should be expelled therefrom. 
These three are the Stool, the Ufine, and the Pores. These MUST 
be kept in a healthy condition, or disease is certain. THIS IS A 
FIXED AND POSITIVE LAW, and no human being can safely 
disregard it. 

Now, when the system is diseased, it is the first grand object to 
set all these functions at work, both to expel Disease, and to 
restore the Health. 

The bowels must be opened, cleansed, soothed. and strengthened, 
the urine must be made to flow healthfully and naturally, and to 
throw off the impurities of the blood ; the liver and stomach must 
be regulated; and above all the 

PORES 


must be opened, and the skin made healthy, These things done, 
and Nature will go to her work, and ruddy health will sit smiling 
upon the cheek, and 

LIFE WILL BE AGAIN A LUXURY. 

We will suppose the case of a person afflicted with a bilious 
complaint. His head aches, his appetite is poor, his bones and 
back ache, he is weak and nervous, his complexion is yellow, the 
skin dry, and his tongue furred. He goes to a doctor for relief, 
and is given a dose of medicine to purge him freely, and he gets 
some temporary relief. 

BUT HE IS NOT CURED! 
= a few days the same symptoms return, and the same old purge 
s adentn’ : 
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The number of policies issued during the year..........:. 
Assuring the sum Of. ......eecerecseceeresceces 549,449 0 0 
Annual premiums thereon........-e.ecsesesenee 8.445 8 6 
Policies issued from the commencement of the institution 

in December, 1835. 2......0sseccccecccercewescesivcess 18;567 
Policies now in force ......4-sseeeee eceescerecseccecces 13,740 
Annual Income—From premium: 

(after, deducting £33,348 abate- 

ment allowed) .......+.+.+ ‘es-- 189,955 15 2 
Ditto—From Interest on invested 

Capital .cccccccccccsescccccccse 49,807 18 3 

239,763 13 5 

Amount returned to members in abatement of 

premiumg.....--+.+-++-- esepere seccccseseccee 240,134 11 8 
Amount of bon’ added to sums assured...:... 126,564 0 0 
Amount paid in claims by death from the com- ; 

mencement of the institution ....... * sees 525,851 19 11 


Balance of receipts over the disbursements in the 

VEAP. ceccceercoces Secs 118,883 7 8 
Increasing the capital stock of the institution to 1,211,049 17 4 

At the last division of surplus profits made up to Nov. 20,1652, 
the reductions varied from 6 to 89 per cent. on the original amount 
of premiums, according to the age of the member, and the time 
the policy had been in force; and the bonuses ranged in like 
manner from 50 to 75 per cent. on the amount of premiums received 
during the preceding five years. 

The next Division or Sunrivus Pxorirts will be made up to the 
20th November next Year (1857), and Persons effecting Assur- 
ances before the 20th November next, will be entitled to Onz 
Year's Prorits. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of October are 
reminded that they must be paid within 30 days from that date. 

The Directors’ Report for 1855 may be obtained on appli- 


JOSEPH MARSH, Secrétary. 


cation. 
Sept. 17, 1856. 





; and so on, until the poor man becomes a martyr 
to heavy, drastic purgatives. Now, what would be the 


TRUE PRACTICE 

in such a case? What the practice that Nature herself points 
out? Why To ser IN HEALTHY oPERaTION ALL THE MEANS THAT 
Nature POSSESSES TO THROW OUT OF THE SYSTEM THE CAUSES OF 
DISEASE. The bowels must of course be evacuated, but the work 
is but BEGUN AT THIS STAGE OF THE BUSINESS. The kidneys must 
be prompted to do their work, for they have a most important 
work to do; the stomach must be. cleansed; and, above all, the 
PORES must be relieved and enabled to throw off the secretions 
which ought to pass off through them. We repeat that by 


THE BOWELS—THE URINE—THE PORES, 
the disease must be expelled from the system, and not by the 
bowels alone, as is the usual practice. 
And to effect all this, resort must be had to a remedy that is 
congenial to the human system—a remedy that strengthens while 
it subdues disease. Such is the remedy found in 


OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA 
AND PILLS. 
Warenovse, 373, Strand, Lonpon. 
Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.; Small Quarts, 4s. 6d.; Quarts, 7s. 6d. 


RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHI’S 

ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest speci of British factures in Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other artit'es of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders executed. The 
same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 


LOUR, WARRANTED FREE FROM 
ADULTERATION, and delivered to any part of London 
(not less than one peck), carriage free, Whites, for pastry, at per 
Bashel (56lhs.), 12s. 4d.; fine households, recommended for bread- 
making, 11s. 8d.; seconds, I1s.; wheat meal, for brown bread, 11s.; 
best coarse and fine Scotch oatmeal, rice flour, &c. 
Address Horsnaill and Catchpool, Bullford Mill, Witham, Essex ; 
or Caledonian Road, Islington. 
Directions for making bread supplied gratis. Terms cash. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, AN INFALLIBLE 
REMEDY FOR ASTHMA.—These Pills effected a Perfect 
Cure in the case of Maria Vick, of Kington, Herefordshire, who 
had been suffering for more than ten years with Asthma: con- 
tinual coughing, and loss of sleep, were gradually undermining 
the system, and she became a perfect skeleton. She was advised 
to give Holloway’s Pills a trial, and persevered for eight weeks, 
well rubbing the Ointment into the Chest night and morning, 
when these astonishing remedies effected a perfect cure, after all 
other medicines had failed. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World, at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establi-hments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York: by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 

















SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
— 


THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premitms paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WateRtoo Prace, Patt Matt, Lonpoy. 








HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., 
(By 


CHARLES DOWNES, Ese., Chairman. 


Deputy Chairman. 
P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


Order) 
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WORKS ON ZOOLOGY. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY ; 


Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found in Great Britain and 
Ireland, containing coloured figures, from nature, of the most rare and beautiful 
species, and, in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. By JOHN 
CURTIS, F.L.S. 

Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, forming 16 volumes, 
price £43 16s. Now offered to Subscribers, new and in the best condition, with 770 
coloured Plates, at £21. 


INSECTA BRITANNICA ; 


Vols. I. II. and IIL, Diptera. By FRANCIS WALKER, F.L.S. With 30 Plates. 
Vol. III., Lepidoptera: Tincina, By H. T. STAINTON. With 10 Plates, 8vo, 
price 25s. each. 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; 


Or, Complete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades and Conchiferous Mollusca 
are described and classified according to their Natural Organization and Habits. By 
LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. Illustrated with 300 Plates of upwards of 1500 Figures of 
Shells. Two vols. 4to, price £10 coloured; £6 plain, 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; 


Or, Figures and Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals, with Critical. Remarks 
on their Synonyms, Affinities, and Circumstances of Habitation. By LOVELL 
REEVE, F.L.S. Published Monthly in Parts,’ demy 4to, each containing Eight 
Plates, price 10s. [Part 157 just published, 


ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF 
H.M.S. SAMARANG, 


Under the command of Captain Sir EDWARD BELCHER, C.B., F.R.A.S., during the 
years 1843-46, Edited by ARTHUR ADAMS, F.L.S. 
The Vertebrata, with 8 Plates, by Jonn Epwarp Gray, F.R.S,; the Fishes, with 
10 Plates, by Sir Jon Ricuardson, F.R.S.; the Mollusca, with 24 Plates, by AntHUR 
Apams, F.L.S., and Lovett Rexvs, F.L.S.; the Crustacea, with 13 Plates, by AnrHUR 
Apams, F.L.S., and Apam Wars, F.L.S, Royal 4to, price £3 10s. coloured. 


ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF 
H.M.S. HERALD, 


Under the command of Captain KELLETT, R.N., during the years 1845—1851. By Sir 
J. RICHARDSON. Edited by Professor EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S. Published 
under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Part I. Fossil 
Mammals, 15 double Plates, royal 4to, 21s. Part II. Fossil Mammals, 10 Plates, 
royal 4to, 10s. 6d. Part III. Reptiles and Fish, 10 Plates, royal 4to, 10s, 6d. 


THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION 
OF FISH. 


By PISCARIUS, Third Edition, Price 1s, 





POPULAR. 


NOTES ON CREATED THINGS, 


First and Second Series. By the Author of “Episodes of Insect Life.’ With numerous 
Wood-engravings. 12mo, price 5s, each Series. 


HISTORY OF MAMMALIA; 


Containing a familiar Account of their Classification and Habits. By ADAM WHITE, 
F.L.S., of the British Museum. With sixteen coloured Plates of Quadrupeds, by 
B, Waternovuss Hawxrns, F.L.S, Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH 
ZOOPHYTES; 


By the Rev. D. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S., Member of the Wernerian Society of Edin. 
burgh. With 20 coloured Plates, Royal 16mo, 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY ; 


Containing a familiar and technical Description of the Birds of the British Isles, By 
P. H. GOSSE. Second Edition. In twelve chapters, each being the ornithological 
lesson for the month. With 20 coloured Plates, Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


_ HISTORY OF BIRDS, 


With 20 coloured Plates. By ADAM, WHITE, F.L.S. Royal 16mo, 10s, 64. 


HISTORY OF THE MOLLUSCA; 


Comprising a familiar Account of their Classification, Instincts, and-Habits, and of the 
Growth and Distinguishing Characters of their Shells. By MARY ROBERTS. With 
18 coloured Plates by Wuxe. Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY; 


Comprising the Physiological History of Shells and their Molluscous Inhabitants; their © 


Structure, Geographical Distribution, Habits, Characters, Affinities, Arangement, and 
Enumeration of Species. By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. Parts I. to X., with 50 
coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; 


Containing a familiar and technical Description of the Insects most common to the British 
Isles: By MARIA E. CATLOW. Second Edition. In twelve chapters, each being 
the entomological lesson for the month. With 16 coloured Plates. Royal 16mo, 
price 10s, 6d, : 


SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; 


Containing a familiar History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MABIA E. 
CATLOW. With 16 coloured Plates, Royal 16mo, price 10s, 6d. 





» 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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_ London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth,in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
. * by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Satvapar, October 11, 1856. 
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